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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

^pHE  conductors  of  this  Journal  have  the 
A  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
secured  from  the  pen  of  Mu.  Edmund 
Yates  a  New  Serial  Novel,  entitled 
NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Since  the  publication  of  Black  Sheep,” 
—  a  very  powerful  novel,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  First 
Series  of  Every  Saturday,  —  Mr.  Yates 
has  taken  rank  among  the  prominent  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  a  new  story  from  his 
hand  commands  nearly  as  large  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  greets  a  fresh  work  by  Charles 
Reade  or  George  Eliot. 

Nobody’s  Fortune  will  be  printed  in 
weekly  instalments  in  Every  S.aturd.ay 
from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by  the 
Author. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  opening  chapters. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries  concerning 
“  'The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  we  have 
to  say  that  the  story  as  far  as  completed  will 
be  laid  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
monthly  parts  in  London.  The  novel  will 
probably  be  resumed  in  our  next  nuinlier. 

Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  Januarj-  1st  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


THE  NEW  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 

IT  was  verj'  unkind  of  these  Chinese  to 
take  the  hot  weather  for  stirring  us  all 
up  by  their  contribution  to  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  But  since  they  have  done  so,  and 
everybody  else  is  busy  turning  the  matter 
over  in  eveiy  possible  light,  suppose  we  en¬ 
gage  our  readers  also  in  the  discussion  to  a 
moderate  extent.  And  let  us  endeavor  to 
make  our  approaches  to  the  subject,  in  engi¬ 
neering  style,  through  a  succession  of  toler¬ 
ably  well  received  axioms. 

first,  we  are  wanting  in  this  country  a 
great  deal  more  labor  than  we  have  on 
hand.  It  is  labor  that  has  built  us  up  as  a 
nation  and  gauged  our  prosperity  at  every 
step.  Notwithstanding  the  astonishing  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  labor-saving  inventions,  so 
called,  the  human  hands  are  in  as  great 
requisition  as  ever,  —  in  fact,  nearly  every 
invention  has  opened  a  new  avenue  for 
manual  employment  as  broad  as  the  old 
one  it  clos^,  only  in  a  different  direction. 
A  machine  is  invented  to  save  hand  sewing, 
and  straightway  it  requires  more  hands  to 
make,  run,  feed,  and  dispose  of  the  products 
of  that  machine  than  were  formerK'  needed 
to  do  the  sewing  it  was  to  save.  But  a«ide 
from  considerations  like  these,  we  still  have 
a  continent  to  subdue.  In  the  item  of  rail¬ 
roads  alone,  we  are  faltering  grievously  — 
failing  even  to  get  the  West  into  market 
decently  —  because  we  are  short  of  hands 
to  constnKt  the  road-beds  and  lay  the 


tracks.  Our  shipping,  mining,  farming, 
manufactures,  mechiuiic  arts,  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  and  all  other  interests,  except  politics, 
show  the  same  want,  to  which  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  has  recently  attributed  the 
fall  of  the  Bomau  Empire,  —  the  want  of 
men. 

Secondly,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
about  the  over-cheapening  of  Labor.  The 
price  of  labor  anywhere  is  a  national  fact, 
determined  by  the  thousand  considerations 
entering  into  the  national  condition.  Trans¬ 
fer  an  average  Yankee  workman  to  Eng¬ 
land,  —  his  wages  fall  at  once.  Take  him 
over  into  France,  then  through  the  Ger¬ 
manic  countries,  up  into  Russia,  and  down 
into  Italy,  —  everywhere,  his  two  hands 
doing  the  same  work,  his  pay  will  vary 
with  the  nationality  of  which  he  tempo¬ 
rarily  forms  a  part.  Conversely,  bring  the 
Russian,  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  and  j 
all  the  others,  even  the  Chinese,  here ;  and 
their  wages,  heretofore  ranging  through  the 
whole  foreign  scale,  down  to  the  starva¬ 
tion-point,  will  tend  to  an  equality,  settled 
by  circumstances  independent  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  We  say  will  tend  to  an  equality. 
We  have  seen  that  law  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  our  own  emancipated  slaves.  So 
far  as  knowledge  of  wages  was  concerned  at 
first,  they  mi^t  as  well  have  emigrated 
from  the  steppes  of  Tartaiy.  They  were 
consequently  cheated,  outraged  in  every 
way ;  but  in  a  few  months  they  acijuired 
the  national  sharpness,  and  thev  demanded 
and  got  the  national  pay.  Is  .lohn  China¬ 
man  any  less  bright:  His  first  contract 
here  is  only  the  bridge  which  has  brought 
him  over  me  Pacific  Ocean.  I’he  moment 
that  expires  his  services  are  to  be  had  at 
the  rate  paid  to  other  lalxirers  of  the  same 
grade,  and  not  a  cent  less. 

'Thirdly,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  danger 
of  overstocking  the  lalmr  of  the  country? 
In  the  first ^lace,  that  it  does  not  exist  at 
present.  Until  the  national  area  is  substan¬ 
tially  filled  up,  it  is  a  bottomless  pit  in  that 
respect,  because  the  unoccupied  lands  will 
absorb  the  surplusage  of  labor,  or  have  the 
same  practical  effect.  No  laborer  is  going 
to  be  crowded  out  of  proper  wages  so  long 
as  tbe  Government  holds  out  to  him  a  home¬ 
stead  on  the  easy  tenns  of  going  and  taking 
it.  Other  reasons  might  be  given  to  the 
same  effect,  but  this  is  sufficient.  In  the 
second  place,  the  increase  of  labor  regulates 
itself  under  a  system  of  equal  laws  and 
economic  fair  plav.  What  oppresses  the 
price  of  labor  in  European  countries  is  not 
excess  of  population,  but  the  inherited  re¬ 
strictions  of  feudalism,  the  fixed  grooves  of 
capital,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the 
burdens  of  merciless  church  and  state,  and 
the  armaments  which  exhaust  the  life-blood 
of  the  people.  None  of  these  things  exist 
here.  Consequently  wages  are  hmh,  as 
compared  with  their  rate  in  the  Old  World, 
and  they  always  will  be  high.  Even  if  they 
should  come  down  nominafly,  the  only  effect 
would  be  to  cheapen  the  pniducts  of  labor 
—  that  is,  the  means  of  living  —  so  that  to 
the  laborer  it  would  be  “  as  broad  as  it  is 
long.” 

lourthly,  admitting,  however,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  that  there  is  a  jiossibility  of 
glutting  the  labor  market,  what  evidence  is 
there  mat  it  can  be  done  by  the  Chinese  ? 
Tims  far,  according  to  the  statistics  cited  in 
the  United  States  Senate  by  General  Schurz, 
the  annual  rate  of  influx  of  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants,  over  and  above  those  returning 
home,  has  been  about  six  thousand.  Double 
it  for  the  next  decade,  and  then  treble  it, 
and  what  will  it  amount  to  as  a  factor  in  the 
national  growth  ?  Nothing  alarming,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  deluge  of 
Chinese  immigration  which  has  disturbed 
so  many  vivid  imaginations,  is  not  likely  to 
be  realized,  viz.  China  is  ten  thousand 
miles  away;  its  government  discourages 
emigration,  “  uneasy  wanderers  afar  ”  being 
described  in  the  penal  code  of  the  Empiric 
as  vagrants  whom  it  was  until  recently 
made  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  punish ; 
the  masses  as  yet  know  nothing  of  America, 
an  old  resident  having  recently  declared 
that  twenty  miles  back  from  the  Chinese 
coast,  “  not  one  man  in  a  half  a  million  has 
ever  even  heard  that  such  a  place  as  Amer¬ 
ica  exists  ”  ;  they  an*  generally  too  poor  to 
come,  while  there  seems  to  lie  no  disjiosition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  come  to  helj) 
over  their  relatives ;  and  their  religion  and 
all  their  habits  of  thought  are  not  favorable 
to  emigration  hither. 

Fifthly,  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  .States  will  not  allow  any  con¬ 
tract  system  inconsistent  with  the  personal 
freedom  of  Chinese  iinmi;>Tants,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  rightu  which  we  ^ave  just 


succeeded  in  placing  at  the  corner-stone  of 
our  institutions.  This  Is  so  self-evident,  that 
we  pass  on  to  remark. 

Finally,  that  our  whole  past  as  a  nation 
pledges  us  to  a  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
of  the  Chinese.  For  nearly  a  century  wo 
have  been  boasting  that  our  land  was  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  the  home  of  every 
one  who  chose  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  us  — 
and  we  are  not  now  going  to'give  the  lie  to 
our  words.  As  a  Christian  communitv  we 
have  been  blowing  round  the  Great  Wall 
ramshoms  of  protestation  as  to  what  we 
would  do  if  tnat  Empire  could  onlv  be 
0{)ened  to  us ;  and  now  when  the  Empire  is 
sending  its  children  here,  into  our  very  Sun¬ 
day  schools  and  Christian  associations,  shall 
we  tremble  and  decline  to  receive  an  answer 
even  lietter  than  our  prayers  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  let  the  Chinese  come 
and  stop  as  long  as  they  please. 


THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES  ON 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Most  of  the  English  magazines  for  July 
contain  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Dickens.  A.  H.  (Arthur  Helps) 
contributes  a  paper  to  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
Mr.  Froude  to  Fraser’s,  Alfred  Austin  to 
Temple  Bar,  Anthony  Trollope  to  The  Saint 
Pauls,  William  Mackay  to  Colburn’s  New 
Monthly,  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  to  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  The  daily  and 
weekly  press  left  the  monthlies  but  little  to 
say.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  new  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  great  novelist ;  but  the  articles 
on  the  whole  read  very  much  as  if  thev  had 
been  made  up  from  the  newspapers.  'Blan¬ 
chard  Jerrold  gives  a  fresh  instance  of 
Dickens’s  kindliness:  — 

"A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  of  many 
others  to  whom  literature  is  a  staff,  had  died. 
To  say  that  his  family  had  claims  on  Charles 
Dickens  is  to  say  that  they  were  promptly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  satisfied  with  the  grace  and 
heartiness  which  double  the  gift,  sweeten  the 
bread,  and  warm  the  wine-  1  asked  a  connec¬ 
tion  of  our  dead  friend  whether  he  had  seen  the 
poor  wife  and  children. 

“  ‘  Seen  them  !  ’  he  answered,  ‘  I  was  there  to¬ 
day.  They  are  removed  into  a  charming  cot¬ 
tage  ;  they  have  everything  about  them ;  and, 
just  think  of  this,  when  I  burst  into  one  of  the 
parlors,  in  my  eager  survey  of  the  new  home,  1 
saw  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  up  some  steps, 
hammering  away  lustily.  He  turned;  it  was 
Charles  Dickens,  and  he  was  hanging  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  widow.’  ” 

Mr.  Jerrold  thinks  that  Dickens  had  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  death. 

“  He  was  walking  with  a  dear  friend  of  his  a  ' 
few  weeks  ago,”  writes  Mr.  Jerrold,  “  when  one 
said,  speaking  of  Edwin  Drood  — 

“  ‘  Well,  you,  or  we,  arc  approaching  the 
mystery  —  ’ 

“  Dickens,  who  had  l)ecn,  and  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  all  vivacity,  extinguished  his  gayety, 
and  fell  into  a  long  and  silent  revery,  from 
which  he  never  broke  during  the  remainder  oi 
the  walk.  Was  he  pondering  another  and  a 
deeper  mystery  than  any  his  brain  could  un¬ 
ravel,  facile  as  its  mastery  was  over  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  his  brethren  ? 

“  We  can  never  know. 

“  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  railway  ac¬ 
cident  on  the  9th  of  June,  1865,  in  which  Dick¬ 
ens  so  nearly  lost  his  life,  made  an  ineradicable 
impression  on  him :  and  that  when  he  referred 
to  It,  he  would  get  up  and  describe  it  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy.  He  closed  his  last  com¬ 
pleted  work  with  a  reference  to  it.  ‘  I  remem¬ 
ber  with  devout  thankfulness  that  I  can  never 
be  much  nearer  parting  company  with  my 
readers  forever  than  I  was  then,  until  there 
shall  be  written  against  my  life  the  two  words 
with  which  I  have  this  day  closed  this  book  — 
The  End.’” 

One  thing  is  noticeable  in  all  these  mag¬ 
azine  pajiers.  Each  writer  brings  forward 
some  emphatic  evidence  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens’s  deeply  religious  nature.  He  did  not 
merely  cry  “Lord!  Lord!”  He  was  a 
practical  Christian.  •“  Do  you  ever  jiray  ?  ” 
asked  poor  Laily  Lovelace,  lying  pallid 
with  agony  on  her  death-bed.  “  Every 
morning  and  every  evening,”  was  Dickens’s 
answer,  in  that  rich  sonorous  voice  which 
crowds  happily  can  remember,  but  of  which 
they  can  liest  understand  all  the  eloquence, 
who  knew  how  simple  and  ilevout  he  was 
when  he  spoke  of  saiTcd  things,  —  of  sufl’er- 
ing,  of  wrong,  or  of  misfortune.  It  is  Blanch- 
anl  Jerrold  who  relates  this  incident.  All 
manner  of  men  and  women  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Charles  Dickens  in  their 
trouble,  as  people  go  to  their  minister,  with  a 
beautiftil  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  generous 
human  interest.  To  those  who  were  thrown 
within  the  circle  of  his  personal  influence 
he  was  not  simply  a  great  author ;  his  sym- 
patliy  and  love  were  even  greater  than  his 
genius. 


“  1  OTHAIR  ”  proves,  if  it  proves  any 
IJ  tiling,  that  a  man  may  be  Premier  of 
England,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  write  the 
Queen’s  English. 

Baily’s  (London)  Magazine  for  Juno 
contains  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  Lonl  Cork. 
The  name  of  the  artist  who  drew  this  Cork 
is  not  given. 

A  certain  Senora  Blestlgue,  a  Me.x- 
ican  lady,  has  bequeathed  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  jHior,  whom  her 
country  produces  with  a  persistency  uorthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

***  Our  iriend  Squibs  —  whose  opinions 
will  enrich  this  column  from  time  to  time  — 
thinks  that  when  .John  Chinaman  turned  his 
attention  to  shoe-making  at  North  Adams, 
he  put  Ids  foot  in  it. 

*0*  The  London  Court  Journal  says  that 
“  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  are 
going  to  bpa.”  Tliis  is  the  first  intimation 
we  have  had  that  the  royal  coujile  do  not 
live  happily  together. 

***  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  reduce  the  useless  expense  attend¬ 
ing  funerals.  The  idea  meets  with  some 
ojiposition.  A  plan  to  reduce  the  number 
ot  deaths  would,  likely  enough,  find  some¬ 
body  to  oppose  it. 

The  servant-girls  of  New  York  have 
long  been  mistresses  of  the  situation  there. 
And  now  the  icemen  are  trying  their  hand 
at  oppression.  Our  advice  to  New  Yorkers, 
under  the  circumstances,  is :  Keep  cool, 
and  keep  Coolies  1 

•**  ISquibs,  who  is  not  pcrhajis  of  an 
irreverent  turn  of  mind,  sai  s  that  if  he  wen' 
obliged  to  choose  between  worshipping  an 
inexpensive  brass  idol,  and  sitting  under 
such  uncharitable  teaching  as  that  of  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton,  he  should  fly  and  clasp 
the  brass  idol  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

Plebeian  readers  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ex¬ 
cruciating  novel  arc  very  much  puzzled  over 
a  passage  that  occurs  in  the  love  scene  be¬ 
tween  Lothair  and  Lady  Corisandc.  “  He 
soothed  and  sustained  her  agitated  Irame,” 
says  the  Right-Honorable,  “  and  sealed  with 
an  embrace  her  speechless  form.”  Is  this 
parliamentary  language,  or  is  it  Mormon  ? 

*p*  A  contenqiorary  says  that  the  North 
British  Review  once  said  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
essays  :  “  Tliey  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy. 
TTiey  are  floating  isliinds  (sic)  aske/i  on 
serene  shadows  in  u  sea  of  humor.”  If  the 
North  British  Review  said  this,  then  that 
was  the  time  when  the  North  British  Re¬ 
view  said  a  very  stupid  thing. 

Not  a  few  attractive  hooks,  if  one 
can  judge  from  their  titles,  have  been  lately 
jiublished.  For  instance,  who  would  not  be 
interested  to  look  at  Harris  on  “  The  Pig,” 
Ram  on  “  Facts,”  Lockwood  on  the  “  Horse- 
Foot  Crab,”  Beech  on  the  “  Way  to  Win,” 
Moon  setting  on  “  The  Dean’s  English,” 
Caxton  on  “  Fifteen  O’s  and  otlier  Prayers,” 
Hunt  on  “  'Tlie  Skin,”  Dalton  on  “  The 
Wasps  of  the  Ocean,”  .1.  F.  B.  on  the  “  Ve¬ 
locipede,  showing  how  to  ride  a  Veloci]icde 
Straddle  a  .Saddle,  then  Paddle  and  Ske¬ 
daddle  ”  ?  Or  who  would  not  be  delighted 
to  see  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  on  the  “  Rose  of  Jer¬ 
icho,”  Hepworth  Dixon  on  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Tower,”  Fish  on  “The  Enchanted  Toast¬ 
ing-Fork,”  Scott  on  “  The  Pet  Lamb,”  Cro- 
ker  on  “  The  Twins  of  the  Tiber,”  Archer 
on  “  An  Eligible  Situation,”  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood  successively  on  all  the  “  Bible  Ani¬ 
mals,”  Hurnand  on  “  The  .Setting  .Sun,”  and 
Dunkin  on  the  “  Midnight  Sky  ”  ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEWPORT  SfK.VES. 

ON  the  first  page  of  the  iircscnt  numhor 
the  reader  will  find  a  charming  summer 
picture,  by  Mr.  Hoppin,  entitled  “On  the 
Cliff  at  Newjiort.  The  scene  reqiiires  no  ex¬ 
planation,  but  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Hoppin’s  la¬ 
dies  solicits  prompt  acknowledgment  and 
the  favor  of  an  introduction  to  the  admiring 
reader.  The  artist,  like  Tennyson,  had  a 
“  Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  and  the  picture 
proves  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  The 
couple  farthest  to  tlie  right  are  on  hospita¬ 
ble  thoughts  intent;  the  voung  gentleman 
viny  lie  discussing  Protoplasm  or  the  Nel)- 
ular  Hypothesis,  hut  he  is  thinking  (and  we 
susj^ct  saying)  with  Tennyson’s  “  Talking 

“Thrice  hippy  he  that  may  caress 
The  rlnftiet's  waring  balm  — 

The  cushions  of  whose  tou^h  roaj  press 
The  maiden's  tender  palm." 

The  lady  who  forms  the  central  figure  in 
the  sketch  has,  we  may  conjecture,  just  been 
trying  to  look  into  the  future  with  her  opera- 
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glass,  and  the  attentive  gentleman  beside 
her  hopes  that  as  she  has  failed  to  discover 
the  object  of  her  search,  she  may  right-about- 
face  and  find,  what  another  young  lady  be¬ 
sought  her  mother  to  bring  home  from  New- 
jwrt,  —  “a  son-in-law  for  dear  papa.”  The 
other  ladies  find  the  clifi*  a  charming  place 
to  study  sea  and  sky  views,  to  observe  the 
bathers  in  the  distance,  to  read,  to  luneh,  to 
fondle  a  “  love  of  a  j)oodle,”  and,  possibly, 
to  look  for  the  “  coming  man.”  The  boy 
and  girl  at  the  left  are  pleasantly  engaged 
in  analyzing  a  flower,  and  the  sweet  little 
maiden  beyond  is  absorbed  in  the  story  of 
Miss  Alcott’s  “  Little  Woman  ”  or  Miss 
Phelps’s  “  Trotty  Book.”  Such  is  life  — 
on  the  cliff  at  Newjmrt. 

On  page  489  is  a  second  Newport  sketch, 
also  by  Mr.  Hoppin,  delineating  another 
phase  of  life  at  that  fashionable  watering- 
ilace,  —  The  Morning  Call.  The  artist 
las  evidently  assisted  at  this  interesting 
social  dutj^.  All  tlie  details  of  the  graceful 
couinage  in  the  picture  show  the  familiarity 
of  tne  artist  with  those  airy  basket-car¬ 
riages  which,  drawn  by  a  glossy  pony,  and 
driven  by  a  pretty  girl,  look  as  if  they 
])roj)erly  belong^  to  Fairyland,  and  were 
going  there.  The  faces  in  the  engraving 
are  of  the  several  types  that  illuminate 
New|)ort  at  this  season.  We  do  not  know, 
but  we  venture  to  use  the  national  right 
of  surmising,  that  somewhere  —  in  dreams 
or  in  good  substantial  daylight  —  the  artist 
has  seen  and  remembered  the  fair  face  of 
the  driver. 

THE  ODALISQUE. 

The  lovely  tropical  face  on  page  484,  is 
such  a  face  as  one  may  fancy  peering  out 
through  the  gilded  lattice-bars  of  the  harem 
in  a  sultan’s  palace.  This  half-sad  eastern 
beauty,  with  her  barbaric  headdres.s  of  se¬ 
quins,  is  not  the  sultana,  not  even  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  perhaps.  The  o<laIisc|ue 
is  a  slave  employed  in  domestic  service 
about  the  persons  of  the  wives,  female  rela¬ 
tives,  etc.,  of  the  sultan.  Like  all  the 
women  of  the  royal  household,  the  odaliraue 
is  selected  on  account  of  her  beauty.  This 
beauty  is  often  a  fatal  gift,  though  she  does 
not  so  regard  it,  if  it  wins  the  favor  of  her 
master.  Bayard  Taylor  has  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  poem  about  the  odalisque,  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  connection 
with  the  engraving :  — 

“  Id  marble  shells  the  fountain  splashes  ; 

Its  falling  spray  is  turned  to  stars. 

When  some  light  wind  its  pinion  dashes 
Against  thy  gilded  lattice-bars. 

Around  the  shafts,  in  breathing  cluster, 

The  roses  of  Damascus  run. 

And  through  ttie  summer’s  moons  of  lustre 
The  tulip’s  goblet  drinks  the  sun. 

’*  The  day,  through  shadowy  arches  fainting, 

Reveals  the  ganlen's  burst  of  bloom. 

With  lights  of  shifting  iris  painting 
The  jasper  pavement  of  thy  room  : 

Enrooted  with  palm  and  laurel  bowers, 

Thou  seest,  beyond,  the  cool  kiosk. 

And  far  away  the  pencilled  towers 
That  shoot  from  many  a  stately  mosque. 

“  Thou  hast  no  world  beyond  the  chamber 
Whose  inlaid  marbles  mock  the  flowers. 

Where  bums  thy  lord’s  chibouk  of  amber, 

To  charm  the  languid  evening  hours  ; 

Where  sounds  the  lute’s  impassioned  yearning 
Through  all  enchanted  tales  of  old, 

And  spicy  cressets,  dimly  burning. 

Swing  on  their  chains  of  Persian  gold. 

“  No  more,  in  half-remembered  vision, 

Thy  distant  childhood  comes  to  view  ; 

Tliat  star-like  world  of  shapes  Elysian 
Has  faded  from  tby  morning’s  blue : 

The  eastern  winds  that  cross  the  Taurus 
Have  now  no  voice  of  home  beyond, 

Where  light  waves  foam  in  endless  chorus 
Against  the  walls  of  Trebizond. 

“  For  thee  the  Past  may  never  reckon 
Its  hoard  of  saddening  memories  o’er, 

Nor  shapes  from  out  the  Future  beckon 
To  joys  that  only  live  in  store. 

Thy  life  is  in  the  gorgeous  Present, 

An  Orient  summer,  warm  and  bright ; 

No  gleam  of  beauty  evanescent. 

But  one  long  time  of  deep  delight.’’ 

Tlic  picture  is  engraved  from  the  original 
painting  by  Riehter. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

'llie  view  of  Constantinople  and  Pera 
which  we  give  on  page  485,  is  taken  from 
the  Stamboul  side  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
which  celebrated  harbor  is  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Lycus.  The  two  sides  of  the  river, 
Stamboul  and  Galata,  are  connected  by  two 
bridges  of  boats,  the  larger  of  which  is 
shown  in  our  engraving.  On  one  side, 
moored  to  the  bridge,  may  be  seen  the  steam¬ 
ers  which  go  up  the  Bosphorus  or  across  to 
the  Asiatic  shore,  and  convey  the  various 
business  men  fixim  hot,  dusty  Galata,  which 
may  be  termed  the  City  of  Constantinople, 
to  their  cool,  breezy  summer  residences  at 
Buyukd^r^  or  Kadikeui.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  small  steamers  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Horn.  The  first  monument  which 
■trikes  the  eye  in  Galata  is  the  Fire  Tower, 
where  watchmen  are  always  on  the  lookout 


for  fires,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  one  is  de¬ 
scried,  swift  runners  are  despatched  to  in¬ 
form  the  various  fire-engine  stations  of  its 
existence  and  whereabouts.  A  little  lower 
down  on  the  right  is  the  English  Memorial 
Church,  and  the  large  building  higher  up  b 
a  government  school,  conducted  entirely  by 
French  masters.  This  school  is  in  Pera 
proper,  the  c^uarter  being  situated  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  extending  firom  the  trees  on 
the  left,  which  are  the  well-known  cypresses 
of  a  Turkish  cemetery,  known  as  the  Petit 
Champs,  to  a  still  larger  burial-ground  on 
the  ri^ht,  called  the  Grand  Champs.  The 
En^li^  Embassy,  a  large,  square,  massive 
building,  is,  or  rather  was,  situat^  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
engraving. 

The  late  disastrous  fire  which  has  called 
ublic  attention  to  this  famous  old  city, 
roke  out  at  ond  p.  m.  on  Sunday  the  5th  of 
June.  It  began  near  the  Grand  Champs, 
and  in  twelve  hours  had  extended  to  tne 
Embassy,  consuming  on  its  road  upwards  of 
nine  thousand  houses.  The  scene  was  fear¬ 
ful,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  aiding  the 
progress  of  the  fire.  The  number  of  lives 
lost  is  estimated  at  thirteen  hundred.  The 
other  side  of  Pera,  which  was  chiefly  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  poorer  class  of  Greeks  and  Ar¬ 
menians,  was  completely  devastated,  and 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand,  are  encamped  in  tents,  &c.,  on  an 
open  space  commonly  used  as  an  artillery 
practising  ground,  opposite  the  Grand 
Champs. 

LITTLE  NELL. 

Though  Dickens  peopled  literature  with 
hundreds  of  successful  characters  after  creat¬ 
ing  Little  Nell,  the  heroine  of  “  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop”  has  never  lost  her  place 
in  the  heart  of  popular  estimation.  Her 
touching  story  has  a  freshness  and  a  spir¬ 
itual  Mauty  which  have  not  diminished 
through  the  process  of  time.  How  many 
men  and  books,  and  enterprises  of  pith  and 
moment,  have  passed  away  and  been  forgot¬ 
ten  during  these  thirty  years  in  which  we 
have  not  tor  a  day  forgotten  “  Little  Nell  ” ! 
We  turn  over  the  old  pages  with  refreshed 
delight.  The  dust  that  has  filled  up  the 
carven  names  on  thousands  and  thousands 
of  gravestones  has  not  obliterated  hers. 
“  Little  Nell  ”  was  a  favorite  with  the  au¬ 
thor.  “  I  have  a  mournful  p^e,”  says  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  the  preface  to  “  The  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop,”  “  in  one  recollection  associated 
with  ‘  Little  Nell.’  While  she  was  yet  upon 
her  wanderings,  not  then  conclude,  there 
appeared  in  a  literary  journal  an  essay  of 
which  she  was  the  principal  theme,  so  ear¬ 
nestly,  so  eloquentty  and  tenderly  appreci¬ 
ative  of  her  and  of  all  her  shadowy  kith  and 
kin,  that  it  would  have  been  insensibility  in 
me,  if  1  could  have  read  it  without  an  unu¬ 
sual  glow  of  pleasure  and  encouragement. 
Long  afterwards,  and  when  I  had  come  to 
know  him  well,  and  to  see  him  stout  of  heart 
going  slowly  down  into  his  grave,  I  knew 
the  writer  of  that  essay  to  be  Thomas 
Hood.” 

We  print  on  page  488  an  engraving  en¬ 
titled  “  Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather,” 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Eytinge.  The  read¬ 
er  will  recall  the  journey  which  these  two 
made,  in  the  early  jmrtion  of  the  narrative. 
The  scene  illustrated  by  Mr.  Eytinge  occurs 
in  Chapter  XV. 

“At  length,  these  streets,  becoming  more 
straggling  yet,  dwindled  and  dwindled  away, 
until  there  were  only  small  garden -patches  bor¬ 
dering  the  road,  with  many  a  summer-house,  in¬ 
nocent  of  paint  and  bnilt  of  old  timber  or  some 
fragments  of  a  boat,  green  as  the  tough  cabbage- 
stalks  that  grew  about  it,  and  grottoed  at  the 
.seams  with  toadstools  and  tight-sticking  snails. 
To  these  succeeded  pert  cottages,  two  and  two, 
with  plots  of  ground  in  front,  laid  out  in  angu¬ 
lar  beds  with  stiff  box  borders  and  narrow  paths 
between,  where  footstep  never  strayed  to  make 
the  gravel  rough.  Then  came  the  public-house, 
frestdy  painted  in  green  and  white,  with  tea-gar¬ 
dens  and  a  bowling-green,  spuming  its  old 
neighbor  with  the  horse-trongh  where  the  wag¬ 
ons  stopped ;  then  fields ;  and  then  some  houses, 
one  by  one,  of  goodly  size,  with  lawns,  some 
oven  with  a  lodge  where  dwelt  a  porter  and  his 
wife.  Then  came  a  turnpike  ;  then  fields  again, 
with  trees  and  haystacks ;  then  a  hill,  and,  on 
the  top  of  that,  the  traveller  might  stop,  and  — 
looking  back  at  old  St.  Paul’s  looming  through 
the  smoke,  its  cross  peeping  above  the  clond  (if 
the  day  were  clear)  and  glittering  in  the  snn  ; 
and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  Babel  out  which  it 
grew,  until  he  traced  it  down  to  the  farthest  out¬ 
posts  of  the  invading  army  of  bricks  and  mortar 
whose  station  lay  for  the  present  nearly  at  his 
feet  —  might  feel  at  last  that  he  was  clear  of 
London. 

“  Near  such  a  spot  as  this,  and  in  a  pleasant 
field,  the  old  man  and  his  little  guide  (if  guide 
she  were  who  knew  not  whither  they  were  bound) 
sat  down  to  rest.  She  had  had  the  precaution 
to  furnish  her  basket  with  some  slices  of  bread 


and  meat,  and  here  they  made  their  frugal 
breakfast. 

“  The  freshness  of  the  day,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  beauty  of  the  waving  grass,  the  deep- 
green  leaves,  the  wild-flowers,  and  the  thousand 
exquisite  scents  and  sounds  that  floated  in  the 
air  —  deep  joys  to  most  of  ns,  but  most  of  all  to 
those  whose  life  is  in  a  crowd,  or  who  live  solitari¬ 
ly  in  great  cities  as  in  the  backet  of  a  human  well 
—  sunk  into  their  breasts  and  made  them  very 
glad.  The  child  hod  repeated  her  artless  pray¬ 
ers  once  that  morning,  more  earnestly,  pernaps, 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  all  her  life,  but  as  she 
felt  all  this,  they  rose  to  her  lips  again.  The 
old  man  took  off  his  hat ;  he  bad  no  memory 
for  the  words,  but  he  said  amen,  and  that  they 
were  very  good. 

“  There  had  been  an  old  copy  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  with  strange  plates,  upon  a  shelf  at 
home,  over  which  she  had  often  pored  whole 
evenings,  wondering  whether  it  was  trae  in  ev¬ 
ery  word,  and  where  those  distant  countries  with 
the  curious  names  might  be.  As  she  looked 
back  upon  the  place  they  had  left,  one  part  of  it 
came  strongly  on  her  mind. 

“  '  Dear  grandfather,’  she  said, '  only  that  this 
place  is  prettier  and  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
real  one,  if  that  in  the  book  is  like  it,  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  both  Christian,  and  laid  down  on  this 
grass  all  the  cares  and  troubles  we  brought  with 
ns,  never  to  take  them  up  again.’ 

“  *  No,  never  to  return,  —  never  to  return,’ 
replied  the  old  man,  waving  his  hand  toward 
the  city.  ‘  Thou  and  I  are  free  of  it  now,  Nell. 
They  shall  never  lure  ns  back.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  tired  1  ’  said  the  child.  ‘  Are  you 
sure  you  don’t  feel  ill  from  this  long  walk  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  shall  never  feel  ill  again,  now  that  we 
are  once  aw^,'  was  his  reply.  ‘  Let  us  be  stir¬ 
ring,  Nell.  We  must  be  farther  away, — a  long, 
long  way  farther.  We  are  too  near  to  stop,  and 
be  at  rest.  Come !  ’ 

“  There  was  a  pool  of  clear  water  in  the  field, 
in  which  the  child  laved  her  hands  and  face,  and 
cooled  her  feet,  before  setting  forth  to  walk  again. 
She  would  have  the  old  man  refresh  himself  in 
this  way  too,  and,  making  him  sit  down  upon 
the  grass,  cast  the  water  on  him  with  her  hands, 
and  dried  it  with  her  simple  dress. 

“  ‘  1  can  do  nothing  for  myself,  my  darling,' 
said  the  grandfather.  ‘  I  don’t  know  how  it  is 
I  could  once,  but  the  time ’s  gone.  Don’t  leave 
me,  Nell ;  say  that  thou  ’It  not  leave  me.  I 
loved  thee  all  the  while,  indeed  1  did.  If  I  lose 
thee  too,  my  dear,  I  must  die  !  ’ 

“  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
moaned  piteously.  The  time  had  been,  and  a 
very  few  days  before,  when  the  child  conld  not 
have  restrained  her  tears  and  must  have  wept 
with  him.  But  now  she  soothed  him  with  gen¬ 
tle  and  tender  words,  smiled  at  his  thinking  they 
conld  ever  part,  and  rallied  him  cheerfully  up¬ 
on  the  jest.  He  was  soon  calmed  and  fell  asleep, 
singing  to  himself  in  a  low  voice,  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  child.”  —  The  Old  Curiotitif  Slum  —  Vd  I. 

122,123,  Lil>rarjj  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens’ s 
Works. 

VIRGINIA  DROWNED. 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  period  road 
“  Paul  and  Virginia,”  or  has  this  delightful 
little  story  been  elbowed  out  of  recollection 
by  the  hosts  of  more  exciting  modern  com¬ 
petitors  which  annually  spring  into  exist¬ 
ence.  With  ourselves  it  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite,  and  now  again  taking  it  up  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  we  read  it  with  pleas¬ 
ure  in  spite  of  its  eighteenth-century  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  tone.  To  modern  eyes  the  Mau¬ 
ritius  seems  a  very  prosaic  kind  of  place, 
chiefly  notable  for  its  extensive  sugar  pro¬ 
duction;  whereas  in  the  fascinating  pages 
of  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  it  becomes  a 
glorified  region,  and  we  read  of  the  Shaddock 
Grove,  the  river  of  Fan-Palms,  the  Isle  of 
Amber,  and  the  Mountain  of  Discovery,  as 
of  some  delightfiil  fairy  world.  Those  who 
have  read  St.  Pierre’s  charming  romance 
will  at  once  recall  the  incident  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  page  492. 
After  the  terrible  hurricane,  in  which  the 
Saint  Geran  was  dashed  to  pieces,  the 
narrator  of  the  story’  says :  “  We  descended 
towards  the  bay,  and  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  struck  my  sight  upon  the  beach  was 
the  corpse  of  Virginia.  The  body  was  half 
covered  with  sand,  and  in  the  attitude  in 
which  we  had  seen  her  perish.  Her  features 
were  not  changed,  her  eyes  were  closed,  her 
countenance  was  still  serene,  but  the  pale 
violets  of  death  were  blended  on  her  cheek 
with  the  blush  of  virgin  modesty.”  M. 
Bertrand  has  followed  me  text  witii  utmost 
fidelity  and  produced  a  very  touching  pic¬ 
ture.  The  painting  from  which  our  engrav¬ 
ing  was  designed  is  now  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  London. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HERD,  —  EVENING. 

This  picture,  given  on  another  page,  is 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  Fredmck 
Voltz,  the  illustrious  animal-painter  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  The  artist  has  done  his  work  so  well 
that  elaborate  explanation  is  needless.  It  is 
an  autumn  evening,  milking-time  has  come, 

“  And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 

The  pastoral  enrfew  of  the  cow-bell  rings.” 

The  several  members  of  the  herd  are  excel¬ 


lently  depicted,  —  the  haughty  monarch, 
and  his  youthful  heir ;  the  sedate  matron, 
for  some  special  domestic  virtue,  or  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  age,  honored  to  bear  the 
signal-bell ;  the  other  cows,  mindful  of  their 
frisky,  awkward  calves,  or  stopping  to  take 
one  more  drink  firnm  the  brook  before  going 
home ;  while  the  heifers,  “  in  maiden  medi¬ 
tation  fancy  free,”  and  as  not  being  of  much 
account  yet,  are  allowed  to  wander  at  their 
own  sweet  will. 

The  venerable  farmer  is  a  man  whom 
people  in  cities,  particularly  poets,  are  wont 
to  write  of  as  the  most  favored  of  mortals, 
living  in  the  exercise  of  useful  industry, 
peaceful  thoughts,  calm  delight  in  the  man¬ 
ifold  natural  beauties  by  wmch  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  rejoicing  in  his  domestic  animals, 
especially  in  what  Thomson  terms 
“  The  milky  drove, 

LozurUnt,  iptead  o’er  all  die  lowing  vale  ”  ; 
and  thug  our  honest  countryman, 

”  Far  from  poblic  Rage, 

Drinks  the  pore  pleasures  of  the  Bnral  Life." 


PERSONALS. 


—  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  and  other  physicists 
abroad,  are  setting  on  foot  a  movement  in  favor 
of  the  decimal  division  of  time. 

—  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  made  a  Doctor  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  He  had  to  sit  out  a  storm  of 
derision  and  disapproval  upon  his  inanguration. 
It  was  purchasing  academical  glory  rather 
dearly. 

—  M.  Charles  Hugo,  son  of  Victor,  has  been 
visiting  London.  He  cannot  understand  Lon¬ 
don  any  more  than  any  other  Frenchman.  He 
describes  his  impressions  in  the  Jtappel,  and 
they  are  fiinny  enough. 

—  Turk,  Christian,  and  Jew  alike  speak  with 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  after  the 
fire  at  Constantinople.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
Turk,  Christian,  and  Jew  agree  for  once.  He 
evinced  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by  de¬ 
voting  to  the  fund  for  their  relief  5,000  Turkish 
livres,  intended  for  the  celebration  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and 
conntermanding  the  fhes  already  announced  for 
that  occasion. 

—  A  subscription  was  lately  opened  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  crown  for  the  King  of  Italy,  who,  it 
appears,  has  no  snch  article  in  the  royal  ward¬ 
robe.  The  list  was  soon  full,  when  the  king 
sent  for  the  chief  movers  in  the  matter,  and 
thanking  them  in  right  kingly  fashion,  begged 
them  to  employ  the  money  to  found  an  asylum 
for  the  blind  in  Florence,  which  will  be  done. 
“  The  King’s  Crown  ”  is  the  appropriate  name 
suggested  for  the  building. 

—  The  following  anecdote  touching  Felicien 
David,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  continental 
press :  When  he  was  in  Cairo,  Mehemet  Ali 
asked  him  to  give  lessons  to  his  principal  wives. 
Felicien  David  consented,  and  rejoiced  that  he 
should  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  penetrating 
into  the  Viceroy’s  harem.  The  next  day,  full 
of  emotion,  he  presented  himself  at  the  ]^ace, 
and  was  shown  into  a  room  where  there  were 
five  eunnehs.  The  chief  came  forward  and  said, 
“  You  will  give  ns  the  lessons,  and  when  we 
have  become  proficient  we  will  transmit  them  to 
the  principal  wives  of  his  Highness  !  ”  The 
composer  departed  considerably  calmer. 

—  According  to  the  Athenaeum,  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland, 
has  made  some  interesting  discoveries  respecting 
the  cycles  of  temperature,  the  result  being  that 
the  Professor  is  enabled  to  foretell  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  season  a  year  in  advance.  Taking 
the  series  of  observations  1837  -1869  it  is  seen 
that  a  hot  time  occurs  about  every  eleven  years, 
followed  at  intervals  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years  by  a  very  cold  time.  The  past  winter,  it 
seems,  was  the  first  of  a  cold  cycle  of  which  next 
winter,  and  probably  that  of  1871-72,  will  be 
exceedingly  severe.  This  is  very  painful,  and 
we  might  point  out  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
that,  unless  he  can  discover  some  means  of  warm¬ 
ing  the  cycles  referred  to,  he  might  just  as  well 
leave  them  alone. 

—  Armand  Barbes  has  just  departed  this  life, 
after  an  existence  spent  either  m  plotting,  in 
prison/  or  exile.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  went  to 
Faria  in  1830  to  study  law,  and  immediately 
joined  a  secret  society.  He  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Hardly  was  he  out  of  prison  him¬ 
self  than  he  aided  thirty  of  his  companions  to 
escape,  among  whom  were  Godefroy  Cavaignae 
and  Armand  Marrast.  In  1 839  he  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  May,  and  was  condemned  to 
death;  his  sister  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  said  that  after  having  seen 
the  sister  weep  he  could  not  see  the  brother 
guillotin^.  Barbas  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
confinement  The  Republic  of  1848  opened  his 
prison  doors  and  he  became  Governor  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  President  of  the  Revolutionarj- 
Club.  In  l^y  he  formed  part  of  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Blanqui,  Raspail,  &c.,  which  lasted 
just  two  hours.  Again  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  he  was  sent  to  Bellisle,  but  was 
released  in  1854  by  the  Emperor,  in  eonseqnenee 
of  a  patriotic  letter  concerning  the  Crimean  war. 
He  died  in  exile  at  the  Hague. 
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WINIFRED. 

I. 

“  I)LUE-BELLS  and  Robin’s  eyes.” 

IJ  “  Who  cries,  who  cries, 

Blue-bells  and  Robin’s  eyes  ?  ” 

A  little  maid  with  yellow  hair. 
Peeping  throogh  a  lattice  pane, 
Rosr-cheekra  and  free  of  care, 

Up  the  Tillage  lane. 

II. 

“  Boy’s-love  is  maiden’s  woe.” 

“  Who  sighs.  Ho  I  Ho  I 
Boy’s  love  is  maiden’s  woe  ?  ” 

A  damsel  in  the  morning  gray. 

In  simple  cottager’s  attire. 

To  a  laddie  in  the  May 
By  the  fragrant  brier. 

III. 

“  Poppy  and  pimpernel 
Sort  well,  dames  tell.” 

“  Poppy  and  pimpernel,”  — 

Sang  a  maiden  half  asleep, 
Woe-hegone,  and  spirit  tom, — 

“  Pimpernel,  in  pity  weep ; 

Poppy,  lull  till  mom.” 

IV. 

“  Heart’s-ease  and  white  rose. 

Death  comes,  eyes  close, 

Hoart’s-ease  and  white  rose.” 

In  her  grave  the  maid  doth  rest ; 
Broken  is  her  heart  of  love  ; 

The  cold,  cold  clay  upon  her  breast ; 
Evergreens  above. 

Edward  Capern. 


PARISINE. 

ONE  Monday  morning,  not  long  ago,  I 
took  up  the  ConstittUionnel  ^aris  news¬ 
paper)  for  the  sake  of  Nestor  Roqueplan’s 
theatocal  feuUleton,  or  weekly  comment 
on  tbeatrical  events.  There  it  was  in 
its  place  as  usual,  occupying  the  ground- 
floor  of  two  whole  pages,  well-informed, 
sharp,  yet  fair  and  good-natured.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  another  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  that  Nestor  Roqueplan  was  dead  I 
“  Impossible  it  can  be  the  writer,”  I  said. 
“  It  is  a  father,  cousin,  uncle,  or  nephew. 
There  are  probably  more  Nestor  Roqueplans 
than  one.  The  event  certainly  to»  place 
at  the  The&tre  du  Ch&telet,  of  which  the 
tme  Nestor  was  then  the  manager ;  but  the 
deceased  namesake  may  have  been  staying 
with  him  at  the  time.  Ihe  hand  that  wrote 
those  amusing  sentences  about  what  took 
place  only  a  day  or  two  since  cannot  now  be 
cold  and  rigid !  ” 

It  was  so,  nevertheless.  The  proof  of  that 
.article  had  been  corrected  by  its  writer  only 
a  few  hours  before  death  made  it  the  last. 
An  ailing  heart,  which  had  for  some  time 
threatened  mischief,  brou^t  about,  as  usual, 
a  sudden  catastrophe,  llie  witty  tongue 
was  silent ;  the  fluent  pen  was  still. 

Nestor  Rot^ueplan,  though  bom  in  the 
south,  spent  his  life  as  a  veritable  Parisian, 
and  few  men  would  be  more  missed  firom 
Paris  than  he.  He  died  unmarried,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  refuse  to  grow  old  at  all  in  mind, 
and  as  little  as  possible  in  pterson.  The 
latter  effort  cost,  of  course,  a  considerable 
amount  of  making-up.”  It  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  even  to  sketch  his  biography,  which 
may  be  imagined  as  that  of  a  single  man 
about  town,  a  popular  contributor  to  period¬ 
ical  literature,  and  successively  manager  of 
several  of  the  Paris  theatres,  including  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  memoirs  of  such  a  per¬ 
sonage  might  be  made  to  fill  volumes  of 
amusing  gossip.  I  will  merely  mention  that, 
like  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was 
the  author  of  many  expressions  and  sayings, 
which  he  let  fall  apparently  unconscious  of 
their  aptness,  but  which  were  immediately 
adopted  into  the  popular  vocabulary.  For 
instance,  he  gave  the  name  of  lorettes  to 
certain  women  who  showed  a  predilection 
for  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette ; 
he  also  fitted  with  the  title  of  petits  creves 
the  Parisian  representatives  (only  more 
effete)  of  the  Dundreary  tj'pe.  My  object 
is  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
liook  in  which  he  concentrated  his  whole 
individuality.  He  himself  was  the  essence 
of  Paris ;  the  book  is  the  essence  of  himself. 
Its  title  is  explained  in  the  briefest  of  pre- 
f^es.  “  People  say  :  Strychnine,  Quinine, 
Nicotine,  Antline.  I  say  :  Parisine. 

“Nestor  Roqueplan.” 

What  follows  is  a  sample  of  the  Lutetian 
elixir. 

Next  to  the  fact  of  having  actually  been 
bom  —  the  indispensable  first  step  in  human 


existence,  without  which  no  others  are  pos¬ 
sible —  marriage  is  pierhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  of  human  life.  Now  marriage, 
as  it  exists  in  French  society,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  institutions  with  which  chance 
has  the  most  to  do.  In  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  choice.  MarriaMable 
girls  know  nothing  there  of  the  French  sys¬ 
tem  of  sequestration.  'They  enioy  a  liberty 
by  which  thev  largely  profit  to  know  and  to 
be  known.  Engagements  —  the  prefaces  to 
marriage  —  not  being  a  series  of  empty 
official  conversations  under  the  surveillance 
of  parents  and  guardians,  have  a  reality  and 
an  earnestness  which  render  social  mistakes 
somewhat  difficult.  And  as  if  those  prelimi¬ 
naries  were  insufficient,  marriage  there  is 
not  absolutely  indissoluble. 

We  may  add  that  marriages  in  France 
are  either  rash  or  interested.  Their  neigh¬ 
bors  act  at  the  same  time  more  cautiously 
and  more  generously.  They  think  more  of 
the  face  and  of  the  disposition  than  of  the 
portion  ;  and  if  neither  of  the  parties  can 
contribute  more  than  empty  pinses,  they 
renounce  or  they  adjourn  tneir  imion.  The 
man  has  greater  reliance  on  himself,  and 
cheerfully  reckons  on  his  own  unaided  re¬ 
sources  :  he  wants  a  companion  for  life,  and 
not  a  partner  in  business ;  a  wife,  and  not  a 
Co.  in  his  concerns. 

Marriage,  in  Parisian  society,  is  simply 
an  affair  whose  conditions  are  bargained 
for  in  an  undertone,  amidst  the  bustle  and 
roar  of  the  great  metropolis.  To  unite, 
through  the  agency  of  a  notary  and  a  priest, 
the  existence  of  a  young  lady  with  sharp- 
pointed  heels  to  the  existence  of  a  young 
man  with  hair  parted  down  the  middle, 
seems  easy  enough ;  but  in  reality,  for  every 
family,  and  especially  at  present,  now  that 
the  old  social  classifications  are  completely 
upset,  the  question  of  marriage  is  sombre  as 
the  unknown  future.  Do  the  fortunes  which 
spring  up  so  rapidly  and  so  magically  add 
no  column  of  cares  to  the  account-books  of 
those  whose  children  grow  taller  while  their 
capital  swells  ?  If  you  were  an  upstart  of 
yesterday  yourself,  would  you  give  your 
daughter  to  a  budding  young  upstart  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  You  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  means  employed  for  starting 
up.  People  who  have  recently  made  large 
fortunes  are  tender  than  ever  of  hunting  out, 
for  their  daughter’s  husband,  some  noble  sci¬ 
on  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  impov¬ 
erished  hy  cards  and  courtesans.  A  grand 
name  on  one  side ;  great  wealth  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  These  alliances  of  interest  and  vanity 
bring  about  ridiculous  complications,  which 
cannot,  be  shaken  off*  till  the  third  generation. 

An  ambitious  financier,  of  vulgar  man¬ 
ners,  gave  his  daughter  to  a  worthy  man  of 
lofty  parentage.  Although  irreproachable 
in  his  conduct  towards  the  lady,  he  could 
not  conquer  the  prejudices  of  his  own  private 
circle.  Sometimes,  on  returning  mm  a 
grand  family  dinner,  the  father-in-law 
would  confide  his  sorrows  to  his  wife.  She, 
strong,  stout,  and  well  stocked  with  resig¬ 
nation,  would  answer,  “  So  long  as  we  are 
not  sent  to  dine  in  the  pantry,  we  must  n’t 
co^lain.” 

Ihe  do-nothing  nobility  of  France,  —  they 
cannot  he  called  the  aristocracy,  because 
they  enjoy  no  cracy  whatever  —  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  tneraselves  a  future  which  is  any- 
thmg  but  rose-colored.  While  the  English 
aristocracy  strives  to  earn  its  privileges  by 
its  laborious  activity,  its  high  education,  by 
the  part  it  takes  in  public  and  private  af¬ 
fairs,  never  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  not  a  few  French  “  gentils- 
hommes  ”  *  (ignorant  as  the  carp  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  who  still  fancy  themselves  living 
in  the  reign  of  Francois  1.,  gamblers  and 
dissolute  out  of  vanity  rather  than  inclina¬ 
tion)  strive  hard  to  increase  the  general 
■  wealth  of  the  nation  with  the  remnants  of 
their  inheritance,  already  cut  up  by  the 
Civil  Code. 

Restaurateurs,  carriage-builders,  and  in¬ 
satiable  women  are  the  agents  by  whom 
this  democratic  decomposition  of  great 
families  is  effected.  And  as  the  king  of 
France  is  no  longer  there  to  prop  up  tum¬ 
bling  houses ;  as  the  present  laws  of  inher¬ 
itance,  with  ^eir  system  of  infinite  division, 
reduce  illustrious  names  to  incomes  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year;  as  misfortunes  and  losses 
are  never  repaired  by  labor,  and  as  boui^ 
geoises  will  then  invariably  marry  bourgeois, 
the  hidalgos  will  have  to  refrain  from  mar¬ 
riage,  for  fear  of  engendering  a  race  of  beg- 
gars. 

But  besides  persons  of  really  noble  birth 
—  and  French  nobility,  like  French  prop¬ 
erty,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  infinite  divi¬ 
sion —  there  are  brummagem,  pinchbeck, 

*  The  word  has  a  different  meaning  to  oor  “  gentleman.” 
It  implies  that  a  person  is  of  noble  birth. 


self-made  nobles,  who  are  not  to  be  put 
down  by  the  ridicule  they  excite. 

Given  a  Monsieur  whose  name  is  Mdche- 
lard,  and  who  is  very  much  disgusted  with 
his  name;  the  first  temptation  to  ennoble 
himself  is  excited  by  street  lads  who  address 
him  with  pompous  titles  when  they  open  his 
carriage-door.  The  longing  is  kept  alive  by 
his  tailor,  who  sends  in  his  bill  to  M.  de 
M&chelard.  Horse-dealers  and  carriage- 
builders  make  the  malady  chronic.  It  is 
impossible  to  buy  a  horse  and  trap  in  the 
Champs  Elyses  without  being  treated  as  a 
Count.  'Then  the  servants  come  to  take  the 
orders  of  M.  le  Comte;  the  porters  hand  the 
letters  and  cards  to  M.  le  Comte.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  purchase  of  half  a  dozen  cottages  in 
a  village,  say  Floricourt,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  away  from  town,  whose  name  he 
usurps,  wim  the  complicity  of  the  peasants, 
who  dub  him  with  the  title  in  order  to  earn 
double  wKcs.  The  thing  is  done  in  a  couple 
of  vears.  By  that  time  M.  Machelard  reallv 
befieves  himself  to  be  the  Comte  de  Flori- 
court.  He  avoids  misalliances,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  insolent. 

Without  the  links  of  family  life,  society 
holds  together  but  loosely.  Consequently, 
fashion,  which  meddles  with  everything, 
will  never  succeed  in  making  large  families 
ridiculous.  What  is  a  household  where 
there  are  no  children?  It  is  a  tete-a-tite 
in  perpetuity,  embittered  by  reproaches 
which  are  never  expressed  in  words,  for 
want  of  knowing  whose  the  fault  is ;  it  is 
the  haughtv  sarcasms  of  mothers  of  families 
irritating  the  childless  wife,  but  sparing  the 
husband ;  it  is  wealth  unavailingly  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  leaking  out  into  illicit  channels ; 
it  is  the  certainty  of  meeting  the  last  hour 
in  solitude,  or  in  the  presence  of  heirs  who 
measure  their  demonstrations  of  attachment 
by  the  importance  of  their  share.  A  house 
without  children  is  more  melancholy  than  a 
house  which  has  lost  its  children ;  because 
that  at  least  treasures  up  a  portrait,  a  lock 
of  hair,  a  broken  toy,  —  souvenirs  of  joys 
and  sorrows  experienced  in  common.  It  has 
at  least  a  tomb  to  which  it  can  carry  its  trib¬ 
ute  of  flowers,  and  think  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  living  flock  of 
brats  are  the  amusement  and  the  t}Tants  of 
the  whole  establishment.  There  is  a  com¬ 
petition  as  to  who  shall  oppose  the  least  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  little  despots,  who,  from  the 
very  first,  try  their  strength  —  that  is,  their 
tears  —  in  the  subjugation  of  their  nurses 
and  mammas.  The  mother  imagines  the 
most  elegant  fal-lals  to  welcome  the  pretty 
squallers  on  their  entrance  into  the  world ; 
subsequently  she  will  dress  them  as  little 
Scotchmen,  little  Cossacks,  as  Scapins, 
Crispins,  until,  costumed  with  the  school¬ 
boy’s  tunic,  they  never  lace  their  shoes, 
catch  perennial  colds  in  the  head  without 
troubling  themselves  about  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  make  albums  of  postage-stamps. 
As  to  the  father,  the  advent  of  the  prodigy 
fills  him  with  pride,  —  and  enables  him  to 
vary  bis  evening  amusements.  He  takes  to 
it  so  kindly,  —  he  is  delighted  to  be  so  fa¬ 
therly  and  troe,  that  he  imes  his  best  to  be 
as  fatherly  and  free  as  possible. 

As  the  child  grows,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  frisky,  and  more  and  more  inquisi¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  mistake  not  to  be  reserved  in 
the  presence  of  children ;  ordinarily,  people 
speak  and  act  (especially  servants)  as  if  they 
were  not  there.  Before  they  can  talk,  we 
fancy  them  blind  and  deaf ;  when  they  talk, 
we  believe  them  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  ;  when  they  undoubtedly  do  imderstand, 
we  take  them  to  be  inattentive  or  indiffer¬ 
ent.  A  sensible  woman  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  “  I  have  always  feared  and  respected 
my  children  from  the  time  when  they  were 
five  minutes  old.”  Children,  in  fact,  resem¬ 
ble  people  who  understand  a  language  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  speak  it.  They  see,  hear, 
and  comprehend  with  such  extraordinary 
quickness  and  precocity,  that  their  parents 
regard  them  as  marvels  of  intelligence, 
which  they  really  arc  in  the  first  days  of 
childhood. 

In  their  manifestations  of  family  affections, 
the  parents  mostly  act  in  this  wise :  the  fa¬ 
ther  manifests  for  his  daughter  an  attach¬ 
ment  which  the  mother  more  especially  be¬ 
stows  on  her  son.  Both  of  them  obey  a  law 
which  is  at  once  mysterious  and  reasonable. 
'The  father  falls  into  the  habit  of  directing 
his  faculties,  his  force,  his  fortune,  to  the 
side  on  which  lie  danger,  weakness,  and  the 
absence  of  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  The 
mother,  through  an  unconscious  return  of 
coquetiw,  is  delighted  to  indulge  in  a  second 
love,  she  loves  her  husband  twice  by  lov¬ 
ing  her  son,  in  whom  his  father  resumes  a 
hopeful  existence.  One  of  a  mother’s  most 
delightful  emotions  is  experienced  the  day^ 
when  her  son  first  puts  on  breeches.  He  is 
a  little  man  I 
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With  a  mother  devoted  to  her  duties  and 
to  the  future  prospects  of  her  children,  the 
desire  of  finding  as  soon  as  possible  a  second 
protector,  a  champion,  a  name,  produces  a 
blindness  which  is  complete.  At  every  one 
of  the  stages  passed  by  this  creature  whom 
we  have  heen  cur.'clves,  whom  we  love  when 
we  have  him,  and  whom  we  call  “  the  dear 
boy,”  her  blindness  augments.  As  soon  as 
the  age  of  Ince  and  ribbons  and  feathers 
is  ])ast,  tlie  infant  suddenly  grows  ugly  and 
continues  so  without  intermission  fur  nfteen 
years.  School  deforms  and  blenches  him. 
He  is  grotesque  in  his  tunic  and  leather 
girdle.  His  feet  and  his ,  face  are  always 
untidy.  Poor  mamma  considers  him  charili- 
ing. 

At  his  first  pijie,  soon  after  the  age  of 
twelve,  she  gives  nim  a  good  scolding,  rrom- 
isin*',  however,  not  to  tell  papa.  “Pipes 
are  horrid.  If  it  was  only  a  cigar,  why  — 
Here ;  there ’s  some  money  to  buy  cigars, 
like  most  of  your  other  schoolfellows.” 

At  the  first  manifestation  of  down  on  his 
lip,  mamma  runs  to  papa,  and  says,  “Have 
n’t  you  noticed  it  ?  Alfred  has  got  a  mus¬ 
tache  I  ” 

“  He ’s  a  beauty,  your  son ;  and  his  mus¬ 
tache  is  a  beauty.  1  ’d  much  rather  he  had 
got  a  prize  or  two.” 

When  domestic  rumors  —  sometimes  the 
lad’s  boa.«tful  talk  —  inform  the  lady  that  he 
has  set  his  first  step  in  gallantry,  again  she 
hurries  to  papa,  and  whispers,  “  Don’t  you 
know  it  ?  Alfred  has  a  sweetheart ;  he ’s 
in  love.  No  wonder ;  such  a  good-looking 
young  man ! ” 

Daddy  knits  his  brows  and  growls,  “  He 
’ll  spend  all  his  money  about  some  hussv.” 

“Aloney  I  He  has  got  no  money  I  You 
ought  to  allow  him  pocket-money.” 

“  In  my  time  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  nevertheless  —  ” 

Whether  papa  gives  it  or  not,  Alfred  is 
sure  to  have  money.  The  mother  ndishes 
the  supreme  delight  of  giving  the  spoiled 
child  money  without  his  father's  I  nowledye. 

Ever  fond,  ever  indulgent,  resigned  to  see 
her  son  stretch  his  wings,  provided  she  can 
tie  a  string  to  his  leg,  mamma  does  not  like 
him  to  take  bis  flight  to  unknown  worlds 
whence  he  might  be  a  long  while  before  re¬ 
turning.  She  prefers  his  remaining  within 
the  sphere  of  her  world. 

Morality  and  civilization  agree  in  im- 

g)sing  legitimate  unions  as  a  social  duty. 

ut  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a  rebel  aiid 
egoist  because  he  refrains  from  fulfilling 
that  duty,  any  more  than  those  who  do  ac¬ 
complish  it  are  without  exception  models  of 
selMenial,  fidelity,  and  disinterestedness.  • 
Besides  marriages  of  reparation,  what 
motives  usually  determine  the  majority  of 
other  marriages  ?  Some  people  marry  with¬ 
out  knowing  why.  A  certain  number  have 
been  heard  to  say,  “  In  our  family,  we  marry 
from  father  to  son,  and  I  do  the  same.”  A 
valid  reason,  certainly ;  and  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  well,  if  they  are  wretched  in 
their  quality  of  husbands,  they  make  up  for 
it  in  their  quality  of  lovers,  as  writes  the 
author  of  the  “Persian  Letters.”  Others 
know  perfectly  well  why  they  many : 
namely,  to  finger  a  dowry  and  acquire  a 
]X)sition.  Certain  country  noodles  fancy 
they  constitute  a  race,  and  would  not  like 
their  name  to  die  out.  We  must  not  forget 


marriages  of  inclination;  they  are  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  moral,  but  not  always 
the  happiest. 

Why  do  people  not  get  married  ?  Often 
through  indolence;  often  through  fear  of 
responsibilities,  which  is  not  a  blamable 
sentiment.  There  are  bachelors  of  feeble 
health  and  weakly  constitution,  whose  con¬ 
science  revolts  from  entailing  on  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  inheritance  of  a  morbid  principle. 
Others,  arrived  at  the  dull  days  of  life,  at 
the  days  when  men  cease  to  build  up  pro¬ 
jects,  hold  it  immoral  as  well  as  imprudent 
to  amuse  their  old  age  with  a  tribe  of 
youngsters  whose  education  and  establish¬ 
ment  they  can  never  direct.  Better  to  buy 
kittens,  as  Chateaubriand  did,  and  renew 
them  when  they  get  grave  and  sulky. 

Bachelors  are  not  selfish,  because  they 
deprive  themselves  of  family  pleasures. 
You  might  as  well  call  a  young  man  a 
coward,  because  he  rmoices  at  having  drawn 
a  good  number  at  the  conscription.  The 
bachelor  is  a  courageous  man,  for  he  tran- 

3uilly  looks  his  last  hour  in  the  face.  He 
oes  not  paint  a  fancy  picture  of  his  dying- 
bed  surrounded  by  three  sorrowing  gener¬ 
ations,  whose  “expectations”  he  is  real¬ 
izing  by  his  decease.  He  knows  full  well 
that  his  last  drop  of  drink  will  be  handed  to 
him  by  his  man-servant.  The  controversy 
between  a  single  and  a  married  life  might 
be  enlivened  or  saddened  to  any  extent,  for 
it  comprises  the  whole  history  of  humanity. 
A  confirmed  old  bachelor  declared  that  cell- 
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baoy  and  marriage,  in  a  moral  and  theo¬ 
retical  j)oint  of  view,  were  equally  open  to 
attack  and  defence ;  that,  practically,  mar¬ 
riage  is  an  excellent  thing  in  provincial 
towns,  in  the  country,  and  in  Switzerl^d. 
In  Paris,  there  is  only  one  good  social  posi¬ 
tion,  —  that  of  a  widower  (lich,  of  course). 
The  Parisiennes  take  men  at  a  general  valua¬ 
tion,  comprising  in  their  estimate  the  man¬ 
ners,  the  social  jKJsition,  and  the  fortune. 
Paris,  happy  city  for  celikitaireK ;  true  parar 
(Use  of  men  in  good  preservation !  But,  ye 
well-got-up,  well-preserved  men,  never  ven¬ 
ture  into  Italy  or  Sj)ain.  In  the  land  of  the 
guitar  and  the  mandoline,  you  will  be  looked 
ujKjn  as  a  set  of  mummies.  Nobody,  in  those 
barbarous  regions,  has  the  right  to  be  eight- 
and-f<)rty.  Twenty  or  thirty,  at  the  outside, 
is  the  utmost  limit. 

Men  nowadays  do  not  avoid  the  ladies; 
they  neglect  them.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
ladies?  Perhaps  a  little.  Perhaps  they 
count  too  freijuently,  in  the  life  of  a  man, 
either  for  everything  or  for  nothing  at  all. 
What  a  lesson  they  might  learn  if  they  had 
the  opjiortunity  of  observing  how  men  con¬ 
trive  to  pass  long  evenings  stolen  from  the 
household,  the  family,  and  even  from  gal¬ 
lantry!  How  surprised  they  would  be  to 
find  that  nothing  is  more  simple,  and  that 
men  by  themselves  are  often  better  behaved 
than  when  they  are  in  ladies’  society  I 

This  scission  of  the  two  sexes  in  Paris  is 
the  work  of  the  cigar  and  of  chic.  The  cigar 
has  become  so  preponderant,  that  women 
have  given  way  to  it,  although  with  a  bad 
grace,  certainly.  They  have  their  revenge, 
indirectly,  by  complimenting  some  perfumed 
Adonis  with,  “  You  are  always  welcome 
here.  You  never  smoke  I  ”  Or  they  send 
the  culprits  into  a  chilly  little  den,  which 
they  call  the  “fumoir”  or  smoking-room. 
Tlie  culprits  go  there  after  dinner,  but  don’t 
expect  to  sec  them  back  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Ladies,  you  are  turned  adrift  1 
A  few  women  of  excessive  liberality  have 
consented  to  smoke  a  little  themselves. 
But  there  is  no  treating  with  the  smoker. 
He  wants  to  smoke  at  All  times  and  places, 
while  plaving  cards,  dancing,  and  even  at 
meals.  The  Cercles  have  received  the 
smokers,  who  are  not  to  be  coaxed  back 
by  ungracious  concessions.  It  is  too  late. 
The  time  is  past. 

Chic,  which  is  the  love  of  notoriety,  urges 
the  Parisian  youth  to  indulge  in  astounding 
freaks.  A  horse  and  a  celebrated  and  ex- 
j)ensive  mistress,  —  that ’s  chic.  To  sigh, 
write  love-letters,  make  music,  and  turn 
s|>oony,  all  that  is  nothing  but  serenading, 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  chicky  men. 
Tlie  word  chic  is  ugly  and  badly  connected. 
The  words  of  its  family  generally  express 
nothing  but  disagreeable,  vulgar,  repugnant, 
or  ridiculous  things.  Thus,  cAiyuc  is  a  quid, 
the  lump  of  tobacco  which  makes  you  fancy 
the  quidder  has  caught  a  very  bad  swelled 
face.  Apropos  to  which,  as  the  French 
have  adopted  many  of  our  j)opular  expres¬ 
sions,  —  “  All  right !  ”  for  instance,  —  it  is 
not  impossible  that  chic  may  owe  its  origin 
to  the  English  “  cheekcy.”  Whatever,  how¬ 
ever,  its  derivation,  it  is  an  ungraceful  but 
necessary  monosyllable. 

Chic  is  not  to  be  defined.  It  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

How  many  times  does  the  word  “  7rdce  ” 
occur  in  Isabelle’s  air  in  the  fourth  act  of 
“  Hobert  the  Devil?”  Well,  it  occurs  only 
two-and-thirty  times.  How  many  times  the 
word  chic  will  occur  in  this  dissertation  we 
cannot  yet  guess ;  but  as  the  total  will  be 
considerable,  we  cease  to  italicize  it ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  express  it  by  a  periphrasis. 

Take  a  chic  child.  The  chic  child  wears 
a  Scotch  dress.  His  smart  man-servant 
conducts  him  to  the  Tuileries  gardens,  carry¬ 
ing  his  young  master’s  balloon  and  hoop, 
and  makes  him  join  some  group  of  rich  and 
well-curled  children.  The  mother,  on  her 
way  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  bestows  a 
glance  upon  her  darling’s  recreations.  The 
father,  when  he  leaves  the  Bourse,  some¬ 
times  also  comes  to  see  how  young  Hopeful 
is  amusing  himself. 

By  and  by,  the  chic  child  is  led  by  a  tutor, 
as  a  day-scholar,  to  the  most  chic  Lyc4e  in 
Paris ;  namely,  the  Lycee  Bonaparte.  No 
uniform,  no  blue  cotton  stockings  for  this 
love  of  a  boy,  but  elegant  jackets,  silken 
neck-shawls,  pretty  bottines,  and  half-franc 
cigars.  On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  (holi¬ 
days)  he  rides  a  pony  (necessarily  Shetland 
or  Welsh).  Next  day  he  talks  of  it  to  his 
schoolfellows,  choosing  poor  Lyc(iens  for  his 
auditors. 

His  studies  finished,  his  eye-glass  fixed  in 
place,  and  his  first  visit  paid  to  a  demoiselle 
engaged  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  papa  be¬ 
gins  to  grumble. 

“I  dare  say,”  says  the  son  to  himself. 
“We’ll  see  about  that.  You  had  better 


take  good  care  of  your  cash-box.  My  head 
is  full  of  chic,  and  chic  I  ’ll  have.” 

“  Work,”  says  the  father. 

“  Work  at  what  ?  At  morality  ?  That ’s 
a  little  out  of  date,  papa.  You  shouldn’t 
have  dressed  me  as  a  Highlander  when  I 
was  little.” 

Henceforth  young  Hopeful’s  situation  in 
the  world  consists  in  impatiently  awaiting 
papa’s  departure. 

Chic  insinuates  itself,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  ivy,  into  all  the  interstices  of  life  and 
society.  Your  tradesmen  are  chic,  or  they 
are  not.  Tailors,  dressmakers,  and  boot¬ 
makers  who  have  shops,  are  not  reputed 
chic ;  they  are  all  very  well  to  supply  the 
wants  of  passing  strangers,  visitors  without 
luggage,  and  travelling  Americans.  There 
are  houses  which  are  chic,  without  appreci¬ 
able  reason.  They  have  no  apparent  rec¬ 
ommendation  beyond  the  eagerness  of  those 
who  throng  to  them  in  crowds ;  neither  the 
birth,  nor  the  connections,  nor  the  talents 
(never  chic),  nor  the  beauty  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  nor  the  excellence  of  the 
cookery,  nor  the  quality  of  the  wines,  but 
almost  always  the  mrtune. 

Money  is  always  chic. 

Certain  towns  may  be  chic.  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles  are  large  and  inter¬ 
esting  cities.  Bordeaux  is  chic.  Tliere  has 
been  much  talk  about  hats  of  late,  especially 
since  the  English  importation  of  hats  with 
rather  low  crowns.  Such  hats  are  chic.  To 
pick  up  curiosities  and  pictures  wherever 
you  can  find  them  good,  attests  nothing  but 
your  discernment,  artistic  knowledge,  and 
taste.  To  buy  the  same  things  at  a  public 
auction,  is  chic.  You  bid  against  Lord  H. 
What  chic  1  There  are  chic  Cercles ;  or 
rather,  there  is  only  one,  the  Jockey  Club. 
Why  ?  Nobody  can  tell.  Other  Cercles  are 
just  as  select,  as  exclusive,  as  well  constitut¬ 
ed,  but  not  so  chic.  A  journal  announced, 
not  long  ago,  that  a  ball  had  been  given  by 

M. - ,  Member  of  the  .Jockey  Club  ;  which 

is  just  as  strange  as  if  it  had  said,  M. - , 

Subscriber  to  the  Opera,  gave  a  grand  dinner. 
But  the  Jockey  Club  is  so  extremely  chic 
that  many  people  consider  the  fact  of  be¬ 
longing  to  it  not  as  an  ordinarv'  circumstance, 
but  as  a  dignity. 

To  arrive  late  at  a  house  where  you  are 
asked  to  dinner  (which  in  reality  is  merely 
insolent)  is  very  chic. 

What  is  never  chic  is  to  fall  really  in 
love. 

Two  questions,  often  discussed  in  small 
establishments,  demonstrate  how  tightly 
stretched  at  tbe  present  day  are  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  masters  and  servants.  The 
first  is  the  question  of  the  liquor-stand.  The 
French  liquor-stand  is  a  fetish,  a  household 
idol,  in  French  families  with  moderate  means. 
It  is  a  tabernacle,  a  sacred  shrine,  whose 
mystic  key  is  invariably  carried  by  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  about  her  person.  At  the 
close  of  every  dinner  she  gives,  the  bonne, 
usually  a  maid-ot-all-wcvk,  deposits  on  the 
table  the  treasured  box,  whose  inconvenient 
mechanism  is  sure  to  bring  about  some 
ridiculous  episode. 

Tlie  keyhole  refuses  to  admit  the  key. 

“  What  a  bungle  you  are  making  of  it  1  ” 
exclaims  Monsieur,  politely. 

Madame  retorts,  “  Open  it  yourself  then, 
since  you  are  so  clever.” 

“  Not  I,”  replies  Monsieiu*.  “  I  give  it 
up.  It  was  n’t  properly  wiped.  The  joints 
are  glued  together  with  curai^ao.” 

It  is  opened  at  last.  Not  a  single  glass  is 
clean.  Nota  bene,  that  in  small  establish¬ 
ments  the  liquor  glasses  were  never  known 
to  be  clean ;  in  the  first  place  because  those 
glasses  are  elaborately  cut ;  the  multiplicity 
of  their  facettes  and  angles  multiplies  the 
receptacles  for  dirt ;  secondly  —  and  reason 
supreme  !  —  Madame  never  allowing  her 
liquor-stand,  her  sacred  box,  to  quit  her 
sight,  scarcely  waits  for  the  last  liqueurer  to 
lick  out  his  last  drop  of  anisette  before  she 
replaces,  with  her  own  fair  fingers,  her  cut- 
glass  bottles  and  her  cut-glass  glasses  in  the 
complicated  chest,  whose  folding  shutters 
open  and  elose  like  those  of  a  diptych  altar- 
piece.  Then,  securing  it  with  the  key,  she 
says  to  her  maid,  “  Take  that  away.  We 
will  clean  the  cristaux  to-morrow,”  To¬ 
morrow  ever  remains  to-morrow.  'The 
“crystals ’’.are  never  cleaned ;  whence  the 
multiple  deposit  of  cura9ao  at  the  bottom  of 
every  liqueur  glass. 

Tbe  bottoms  of  bottles  raise  another  grand 

Siestion  which  causes  many  an  anxious 
ought  to  vigilant,  economical  masters  who, 
as  servants  say,  look  out  sharp  “  to  see  that 
nobody  pays  twice.”  In  English  houses, 
the  difficulty  is  in  great  measure  avoided  by 
the  prohibition  of  black  bottles  at  table,  anS 
by  presenting  wine  thereat  in  decanters 
which  are  locked  up  in  sideboards  when  the 
repast  is  over.  French  servants  have  a 


variety  of  devices  for  appropriating  their 
masters’  wine,  and  so  procuring  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  number  of  bottles  s^ulated  in 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  l^ey  don’t 
care  to  drink  the  wine  called  vin  ties  maltres,  \ 
company  wine,  but  greatly  prefer  tbe  vin  < 
pour  les  yens,  servants’  wine,  because  it  is  | 
rough  and  “  scratches  ”  their  palate.  The  | 
other,  according  to  their  notions,  is  mere  i 
lap  for  invalids,  with  no  supjiort  in  it.  i 

Every  time  a  descent  is  made  to  the  cellar  I 
to  fill  a  basket,  whether  by  a  “  confidential  ”  | 
servant  or  by  the  master  himself  armed  with  ; 
a  candlestick,  a  key,  and  an  absurdly  know-  j 
ing  and  distrustful  countenance,  the  feat  is 
performed,  if  only  for  the  tun  of  playing 
Monsieur  a  trick.  When  they  are  suspected 
and  accused,  when  a  certain  number  of 
bottles  are  missing,  servants  instantly  an¬ 
swer,  with  perfect  sincerity,  “  Monsieur  is 
well  aware  that  I  don’t  like  his  wine, 
and  that  I  prefer  the  vitt  de  proprie'taire 
wine  supplied  by  the  grower,  which  I 
get  at  the  grocer’s.”  If  it  is  white  wine 
which  has  been  so  conveyanced,  it  is  the 
cook  who  takes  the  burden  on  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  She  has  used  every  drop  of  it  for 
her  sauces. 

“  You  are  a  wasteful  hussy.  It  is  shock¬ 
ing,  horrible,  unheard  of,  to  stew  kidneys  in 
I’Yquein  of ’48.” 

“  In  lichen  1  In  medicine  !  Who  could 
ever  guess  it  was  that  ?  However  on  earth 
should  I  know  it  was  lichen  ?  Mn  foi,  it  is 
a  thousand  pities.  I  said  my  sauce  had  a 
queer  sort  of  taste.  Give  me  the  petit 
Chablis  of  the  wine-shops.” 

It  is  quite  true  that,  for  her  own  cheek, 
cookey  prefers  the  brandied  petit  Chablis 
served  at  the  pot-house.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  restaurants’  waiters,  who  care 
nothing  for  the  delicate  liemids  left  on  the 
table  after  the  choicest  dinner,  and  who 
really  enjoy  only  the  petit  bleu  sold  by  the 
quart  over  the  neighboring  counter,  —  and 
always  because  it  gratte  or  scratches. 

Wine  and  liqueurs  are  the  articles  most 
subject  to  what  is  called,  in  a  household, 
coulage  or  leakage.  In  what  are  styled  by 
servants  grandes  maisons,  wine  disappears 
by  whole  swoops  at  a  time  ;  in  those  which 
they  stigmatize  as  baraques,  stalls  or  sheds, 
the  leakage  takes  the  shape  of  ends  of  bottles. 

“  Pierre,  it  strikes  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  of  yesterday’s  Bordeaux  wine  re¬ 
maining.” 

“  Madame,  I  did  not  dare  set  it  befbw 
Madame ;  there  was  nothing  but  a  muddy 
remnant.  If  Madame  wishes  for  it,  here  ft 
is.” 

At  which,  Pierre  brings  a  bottle  whose 
conical  bottom  stands  up  like  a  rcxrk  left  dry 
by  the  tide.  Pierre  is  the  author  of  the  ebb. 
VVhen  removing  it  from  table,  nicely  calcu¬ 
lating  the  inclination  requisite  from  the 
quantity  of  liquid  left,  he  applied  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  and  took  his  dose 
of  the  precious  ChAteau  Latour.  This  hor¬ 
rible  partnership  is  customary.  The  only 
way  of  escaping  it  is  to  renounce  all  right  to 
the  remnants  of  bottles. 

In  respect  to  Cognac  and  liqueurs,  is  it 
possible  to  allow  the  disappearance  of  bot¬ 
tles  from  which  so  small  a  quantity  has  been 
removed  ?  Certainly  not.  In  that  case  we 
may  employ  a  method  adopted  bv  a  master, 
name  not  mentioned,  but  probably  !M.  Ro- 
quenlan  himself. 

He  said  to  his  servant,  —  always  the  same 
Pierre,  —  “  Pierre  !  This  Cognac  is  admi¬ 
rably  good.  I  should  (mnsider  you  particu¬ 
larly  stupid  if  you  did  not  try  to  have  a 
taste  of  it ;  and  I  shoidd  be  still  more  stu¬ 
pid  if  I  gave  you  the  chance  of  doing  so.  If 
you  robbed  me  in  cleanly  stvle,  by  carefully 
pouring  out  a  glass  now  and  then,  we  might 
come  to  an  understanding ;  but  as  your 
great  delight  in  this  matter  is  to  stick  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  into  your  mouth,  I  will 
seal  my  bottle  after  everj-  time  of  usin"  if 
with  this  ring,  which  never  leaves  me.  But, 
as  this  precaution  might  hurt  your  feelings, 
when  the  bottle  is  coming  to  a  close,  I  will 
make  up  for  it  by  giving  you  the  last  glass.” 

Pierre,  accepting  the  compromise,  careful¬ 
ly  watched  his  master’s  consumption,  and 
never  failed  at  the  right  moment  to  say, 
“  Monsieur,  don’t  take  any  more ;  the  rest 
belongs  to  me.” 

In  the  eyes  of  certain  people  such  a  dia¬ 
logue  and  such  a  bargain  might  seem  to  sa¬ 
vor  too  much  of  familiarity. 

It  is  only  small  folk  and  ill-natured  folk 
who  are  not  a  trifle  familiar  with  their  do¬ 
mestics.  The  whole  repertorj-  of  the  old 
French  comedy  attests  that  the  grand  seign¬ 
eurs  were  not  haughty  with  the  people  who 
live  our  lives,  whom  we  associate  with  our 
pleasures,  our  passions,  and  our  poultices ; 
whom  we  send  to  our  sweethearts,  our 
apothecaries,  and  our  attorneys,  insisting  on 
a  secrecy  which  they  sometimes  Observe.  A 


man  who  is*  thoroughly  conscious  of  being 
“  un  homme  comme  il  faut,”  is  not  afraid  of 
any  familiarity.  It  is  a  mistaken  imitation 
of  English  manners  which  has  introduced  to 
France  this  hauteur  towards  people  who 
wait  on  you.  The  difference  of  character 
between  the  two  nations  would  suffice  to 
explain  the  difl'erence  of  their  relations  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant.  By  relinquish¬ 
ing  her  old  habits  and  customs,  France  has 
lost  her  old  race  of  servants,  who,  with  tlieir 
sincert*  attachment  and  their  human  weak¬ 
nesses,  are  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  country 
families. 


THE  DUG  DE  GRAMMONT. 

'll E  present  this  week  a  portrait  of  the 
T  T  Due  de  Grammont,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  His  recent  speech  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  announcing  that  France 
(that  is,  Louis  Napoleon)  will  not  brook  the 
placing  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  caused  the 
liveliest  commotion  at  all  Eurojsean  courts 
and  drawn  the  world’s  notice  upon  himself 
for  a  moment. 

The  Due  de  Grammont,  who  is  also  Prince 
of  Bidache.  is  fifty-one  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  August,  1819.  Desirous  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  military  profession,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  in  1840, 
ambitious  of  a  diplomatic  career,  he  resigned 
the  appointment  which  he  held  as  sous-lieu- 
tenant.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Cassel 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  successive¬ 
ly  held  similar  posts  at  Stuttgardt  and  Tu¬ 
rin.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  in  1861  was  removed  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  where  he  remained  till  called  to  his 
present  position.  His  nomination  has  given 
great  satisfaction  to  all  parties  in  France, 
where  he  is  excessively  popular,  though, 
having  in  his  youth  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  he  is  considered 
by  the  Legitimists  as  a  deserter  from  their 
ranks.  He  married,  in  1848,  Miss  Mackin- 
non,  a  Scotchwoman  and  a  Protestant,  who, 
nevertheless,  was  a  popular  member  of  Ro¬ 
man  society,  and  a  favorite  even  with  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  during  their  res¬ 
idence  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  Duke  is 
an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  English  in  the  most 
fluent  and  natural  manner.  He  is  decorated 
with  the  grand  Crosses  of  the  Lesdon  of 
Honor,  Frederic  of  Wurtemburg,  SS.  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Lazare,  and  St.  Stephen.  This  last 
honor,  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  as  a  j)arting  souvenir, 
^e  Duke  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  France,  and  in  his  younger  days  he 
would  frequently  astonish  his  companions 
by  breaking  a  silver  five-franc  piece  with 
his  fingers  as  if  it  were  a  biscuit.  In  his 
present  position  he  seems  able  and  willing 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility. 


The  threescore  odd  prisoners,  whose  tri¬ 
al  for  a  plot  against  the  State  is  now  in 
progress  at  Blois,  will  be  able  to  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  their  trial 
will  henceforth  form  part  of  the  histoiy  of  a 
chateau  which  is  perhaps  richer  than  any 
other  in  France  in  liistorical  memories.  The 
Chateau  of  Blois  is  said  to  date  back  to  the 
Romans.  The  original  castle,  of  which 
little  or  nothing  now  remains,  was  built  by 
the  Counts  of  Blois,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  In  138",  Count  Guy 
of  Blois  had  as  his  chaplain  Froissart,  the 
chronicle-writer,  who,  speaking  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  chateau,  styles  it  bel,  grand,  fort  et 
plantureux,  et  un  des  beaux  du  royaume  de 
France.  Guy  of  Blois  sold  it  to  Louis 
d’Orfeans,  who  collected  a  librarv-  there, 
some  of  the  contents  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  France.  Louis  XII. 
and  Fran<;ois  I.  built  most  of  the  existing 
chateau;  in  1501,  and  again  in  1510, 
Machiavel  visited  Blois  as  Florentine  Am¬ 
bassador.  L’nder  Henri  III.  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brother  Cardinal  de  Guise 
were  assassinated  in  the  chateau.  Louis 
XIV.  first  met  Mdlle.  de  la  V alliere  at  Blois, 
and  in  the  present  century  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  driven  from  Paris  by  the 
allies,  signed  her  last  proclamation  there. 
The  Salle  des  Etats,  in  which  the  prosent 
Hi^h  Coiurt  sits,  was  biult  by  Louis  ^1.  at 
the*^  Restoration.  The  chateau  was  turned 
into  a  barracl'.,  and  it  was  so  used  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  is  undergoing  an  elab¬ 
orate  restoration.  Great  care,  it  is  said, 
will  be  taken  that  none  of  the  carving  in  the 
castle  shall  be  injured  during  the  trial,  and 
all  delicate  work  is  to  be  protected  by  board¬ 
ing. 
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MY  MISTRESS’S  BOOTS. 

^pHEY  nearly  strike  me  dumb, 

1  And  1  tremble  when  they  come 
Pit-s-pat : 

This  (>alpitation  means 
That  these  boots  are  Geraldine’s  — 
Think  of  that  I 

O  where  did  hunter  win 
So  delectable  a  skin 
For  her  teet  ? 

You  lucky  little  kid. 

You  pt'rished,  so  you  did. 

For  my  swi'ct  1 

The  faerv  stitching  gleams 
On  the  sides,  and  in  the  seams, 

And  it  shows 

That  the  Pixies  were  the  wags 
Who  tipt  these  funny  tags. 

And  these  toes. 

The  simpletons  who  squeeze 
Their  extremities  to  please 
Mandarins, 

Would  )K)sitively  flinch 
From  venturing  to  pinch 
Geraldine’s. 

What  soles  to  charm  an  elf! 

Had  Crusoe,  sick  of  self. 

Chanced  to  view 
One  printed  near  the  tide, 

O,  how  hard  he  would  have  tried 
For  the  two! 

For  Gerrj-  ’s  debonair, 

And  innocent,  and  fair 
As  a  rose : 

She ’s  an  angel  in  a  frock. 

With  a  fascinating  cock 
To  her  nose. 

Cinderella’s  lejh  and  ritjht.t 
To  Geraldine’s  were  fnghts  : 

And,  I  trow. 

The  damsel,  deftly  shod. 

Has  dutifully  trod 
Until  now. 

Come,  Gerrj',  since  it  suits 
Such  a  pretty  Puss  (in  Boots) 

TTiese  to  don. 

Set  this  dainty  hand  awhile 
On  my  shoulder,  dear,  and  1  ’ll 
Put  them  on. 

Frederick  Locker. 


LENDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WAS  awoke  the  next  morning  by  Char- 

lej',  who  was  dancing  a  “  breakdown  ”  in 
his  nightshirt,  and  singing  “  Cherrj'  Ripe  ” 
to  himself.  My  limbs  felt  extremely  stiff  as  I 
turned  in  bed,  and  my  ej  es  closed  again  in¬ 
voluntarily,  but  remembering  that  I  was  to 
breakfast  with  Lord  Courtnej'  at  half  past 
eight,  I  jumped  up  and  dressed  at  once. 
His  lordship  welcomed  me  very  kindlj’  and 
amused  me  over  breakfast  by  reminiscences 
of  certain  escapades  in  which  he  and  my 
father  had  been  accomplices  when  young 
men.  At  nine  o’clock  I  left  him  and  strolled 
in  the  town,  where  I  purchased  a  new  scarf, 
a  pair  of  light-colored  gloves,  and  a  rosebud 
for  mj'  button-hole.  Equipped  with  my  new 
finery  I  betook  myself  at  eleven  o’clock  to 
indulge  in  —  what  is  the  real  business  of  the 
day  at  Scarborough  —  lounging  at  the  Spa. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  Spa  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it  ?  Let  them  picture  to 
themselves  a  promenade  with  a  pagoda-like 
platform  at  one  end  and  a  pit  like  a  bear- 
den  at  the  other.  The  former,  during  Spa 
hours,  is  occupied  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
the  latter  by  such  persons  as  labor  under  the 
idiosyncrasj'  that  a  pint  of  chalybeate  wa¬ 
ter  taken  after  breakfast  is  good  for  their 
health.  Along  this  promenade  a  continuous 
stream  of  fadiion  and  frivolity  ebbs  and 
flows  from  eleven  till  half  past  one,  and  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  its  full  vigor  on  the  va¬ 
ried  and  really  tasteful  dresses  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Spa  votaries  it  is  a  scene  1  can 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  artist  as  well  as 
the  student  of  psv'chology.  Horace  Smith, 
in  his  “  Tin  Trumpet,”  likens  ladies’  dresses 
to  tinder  for  catching  the  stparks,  lighting  up 
aflame,  and  kindling  a  match.  No  doubt  the 
proximity  of  so  much  inflammatorj’  material, 
aided  by  the  piercing  flashes  which  dart 
ftx>m  the  eyes  of  those  who  wear  it,  —  flashes, 
the  intensity  of  which  1  can  only  compare  to 
the  gleam  of  the  far-darter  himself  wnen  re¬ 
fracted  through  a  burning-glass,  — has  made 
Scarborough  so  justly  celeVjrated  for  its 
“  matches.”  Alas !  how  many  of  these  frail 
scintillant  splinters  break  in  the  very  act  of 


being  struck  !  how  manj’  blaze  with  a  sudden 
dazzling  flame  at  first  and  then  as  suddenly 
die  out!  how  many  are  “  warranted  to  light 
only  on  the  box !  ”  —  rub  them  on  the  sand¬ 
paper  of  every-day  life  and  not  a  spark  will 
you  elicit ;  remove  them  from  Scarbonmgh. 
Its  sea,  its  sun,  and  its  Spa,  their  worthless¬ 
ness  is  at  once  apparent ;  and  one  is  only 
too  glad  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  old  “  sul¬ 
phur-tips,”  which,  though  they  may  not  flare 
so  brilliantly  at  first,  vet  when  once  kindled 
continue  to  burn  with  a  steady  flame  until 
the  match  is  no  more  ! 

Beneath  the  veranda,  and  on  the  bal¬ 
conies  attac'hed  to  the  building  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  are  a  host  of  those  who,  more  lazily 
inclined,  watch  the  passers-by,  or  amuse 
themselves  with  a  novel,  or  magazine,  or 
some  elaborate  work  in  wool  or  silk,  whilst 
the  corners  and  quieter  recesses  are  taken 
early  bj'  lovers  who  wish  to  saj'  sweet  noth¬ 
ings  to  each  other  out  of  the  public  gaze. 

1  soon  discovered  Ada.  She  had  on  the 
most  spotless  of  white  dresses  trimmed  with 
skj'-blue  rihbon.  Her  hat  was  of  a  delicate 
French  graj’,  and  a  stiff  veil  was  attached  to 
it.  She  was  sitting  with  her  mother,  and 
the  Hon.  Adolphus  St.  Clare  was  standing 
bj'  her  side.  1  approached,  and  was  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Hooker  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
She  asked  me,  in  a  loud  voice  (so  loud  that 
the  people  sitting  near,  and  whom  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  visitors  at  the  “  Grand  Hotel  ”  ), 
if  I  had  been  breakfasting  with  Lord  Court¬ 
ney,  and  how  her  ladyship  was  that  morn¬ 
ing.  I  replied,  and  then  sat  down  to  talk 
to  Afiss  Hooker.  The  Hon.  Mr.  St.  Clare 
did  not  seem  very  pleased  to  see  me,  I 
thought,  and  he  frowned  at  Ada  as  I  took 
my  seat.  As  for  Ada,  she  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  we  rattled  away  together  on  all 
sorts  of  topics.  Her  conversation  was  witty, 
and  that  she  w-as  well  read,  her  remark 
under  the  following  circumstances  will  show. 
Some  people  who  had  evidently  never  been 
on  horseback  before,  were  riding  along  the 
sands  beneath  the  parapet  against  which  we 
were  leaning.  One  of  them  was  galloping, 
and  at  each  motion  of  his  horse  one  could 
easily  see  the  landscape  beyond  through  the 
space  between  the  saddle  and  his  body.  He 
was  beating  the  poor  animal  with  one  hand, 
and  reining  it  in  with  the  other,  in  the 
most  bewildering  manner.  His  companion 
was  working  his  legs  in  see-saw  fashion,  and 
raising  and  dropping  his  elbows  after  the 
manner  of  flapping  of  wings,  —  riding  at  a 
good  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  whilst  his  horse 
was  proceeding  leisurely  at  about  seven.  I 
drew  her  attention  to  this,  and  she  said, 
smiling,  — 

“  Those  persons  are  not  much  like  the 
Scythians,  who,  when  they  rode,  seemed  as 
though  thej'  were  part  of  their  horses ;  are 
they,  Mr.  Darrington  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied ;  “  but  how  well  you  are 
up  in  Herodotus  !  ”  —  and  I  turned  to  the 
Hon.  St.  Clare,  to  ask  if  he  remembered  the 
passage.  He  muttered  something  or  other, 
and  turned  away;  and  Ada  changed  the 
subject,  by  saying,  — 

“  Why  should  you  laugh  at  those  gentle¬ 
men  ?  They  are  evidently  riding  for  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  the  more  they  twist  and  contort 
their  bodies,  the  better  they  accomplish 
their  purpose.  Still,  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  the  poor  horses.  Are  you  fond 
of  riding,  Mr.  Darrington  ?  ” 

I  replied  that  I  was;  and  she  then  in¬ 
vited  me  to  be  her  squire  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was,  of  course,  only  too  happy  to  consent, 
and  gave  her  a  look  full  of  meaning.  In  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  St.  Clare  said 
something  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  then 
Ada  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  get  her  a 
book  from  the  library. 

“  Where  would  I  not  go  to  serve  her  ? 
Did  she  wish  for  any  particular  book  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  replied ;  “  but  1  prefer  one 
with  a  blue  binding  —  it  matches  my  dress. 
Don’t  bring  one  with  a  yellow  back  on  any 
account.” 

I  hurried  on  my  errand  with  all  the  speed 
imaginable ;  but  the  library  was  far,  and  I 
spent  some  time  before  I  coufd  determine  on  a 
suitable  book.  When  I  returned,  Ada  had 
gone,  hut  Mr.  St.  Clare  came  up,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  be  quite  friendly.  I  was 
glad  of  this,  as  there  was  no  reason  that  be¬ 
cause  we  were  rivals  we  should  be  enemies. 
He  proposed  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters,  and 
then  a  game  at  billiards.  His  manner  had 
lost  that  cold  restraint  towards  me  that  I  had 
noticed  in  the  morning ;  and  wishing  to  meet 
him  half-way,  I  made  an  offer  of  my  case  of 
cigars.  He  took  one,  but,  after  a  whiff  or 
two,  threw  it  away,  muttering  something 
about  it ’s  not  drawing,  and  substituted  one 
of  his  own. 

I  found  he  was  a  betler  player  at  billiards 
than  I  was ;  but  I  made  winning  hazards  — 
as  he  himself  confessed  —  with  far  greater 


certainty  than  he.  He  therefore  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  play  pyramids,  saving,  carelessly, 
that  he  suppos«.‘d  we  should  play  for  the 
usual  sixpence  a  ball.  1  did  not  know  it  was 
usual,  but  agreed  without  lietraying  my  ig¬ 
norance.  At  the  end  of  the  first  game  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  leave  the  balls  just 
over  the  pockets  several  times,  so  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  score ;  but  nevertheless  I 
was  the  winner  of  sixpence  in  tlie  end.  He 
laughed  at  om-  playing  so  long  for  sixpence, 
and  said  we  had  better  make  it  half  a  crown 
a  ball.  1  saw  by  this  time  that  1  played  the 
bettor  game ;  but  he  was  no  doubt  rich,  and 
could  afford  to  lose,  so  1  did  not  hesitate,  as 
I  might  otherwise  have  dune,  to  play. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  luck  was  now  dead 
again.st  me.  Sk  Clare  kept  scoring  away 
(most  of  his  strokes  being,  as  he  confessed, 
flukes),  whilst  my  ball  was  always  under¬ 
neath  a  cushion.  I  lost  my  coolness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  continued  bad  luck,  and  played 
recklessly,  sometimes  missing  the  ball  alto¬ 
gether.  At  the  end  I  owed  him  18  s.  6  d. 
It  is  strange  how  fortune  will  sometimes 
cling  Jo  its  favorites ;  for  although  we 
layed  a  few  games  more  at  different  times, 
came  off  no  better. 

Ada  had  apiiointed  three  o’clock  for  our 
ride  ;  and,  as  I  stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for 
her,  I  overheard  remarks  such  as,  “  Come 
and  see  her  on  horseback,”  —  *•  Never  saw 
a  girl  ride  so  splendidlj',”  —  “  1  ’d  give  any¬ 
thing  to  see  her  in  a  rattling  ‘  fortv  minutes  ’ 
across  country,”  —  and  the  like,  from  which 
I  deduced  that  Miss  Hooker  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  horsewoman,  Tliis  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  and  my  pride  and  ecstasy  in  helping 
her  to  mount,  and  afterwards  curveting  by 
her  side,  was  without  bounds. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  diary 
of  the  next  fortnight.  One  day  of  Scar- 
borough-season  life  is  as  like  another  as  the 
houses  of  a  suburban  row.  Spa-lounging 
occupied  the  morning,  riding  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  Charley  used  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  armed  with  a  boui^uet  to  cast 
at  the  feet  of  the  actress  he  adored,  whilst 
1  danced  with  Ada,  or  played  billiards  with 
St.  Clare.  The  days  passed  like  lightning, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  my  addresses 
were  so  favorably  received  by  Ada,  that  she 
would  return  my  glances  with  equal  inten¬ 
sity  of  love,  and  occasionally  reciprocate  a 
pressun*  of  the  hand.  The  annihilation  of 
St.  Clare  now  seemed  inevitable.  We  were 
as  great  fnends  as  ever,  nevertheless,  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  eventual  disappointment.  I  will  now 
pass  on  to  the  startling  events  which  brought 
not  only  my  triumph,  but  also  my  trip  to  a 
sudden  close. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  an  episode  oc¬ 
curred  which  might  have  ended  verj'  un- 
pleasantlj',  and  which  will  show  that  Miss 
Hooker  had  her  decriers  as  well  as  her  ad¬ 
mirers.  (But  who  has  not  who  is  wittj’  and 
beautiful  V)  I  was  sitting  with  Charley  en¬ 
joying  mj’  evening  cigar,  when  Captain 
Templeton  and  Major  Colville,  who  had 
been  dining  in  the  coffee-room  with  a  broth¬ 
er  officer,  entered  the  room  and  began  to 
talk  together.  Presently  I  could  not  help 
overhearing  the  following  conversation :  — 

Captain  Templeton.  Can’t  make  out  that 
Hooker  girl ;  wonder  who  the  deuce  she  is  Y 

Major  Coh'Ule.  Hooker  by  name  and 
hooker  bj'  nature,  in  my  opinion.  Judicious 
hooker,  in  fact. 

(My  indignation  began  to  rise.) 

Capt.  Tern.  The  mother  is  a  vulgar  old 
thing ;  but  the  girl  dresses  well,  and  talks 
all  right.  She  is  simply  perfect  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Maj.  Col.  Still,  I  can’t  help  fancying 
there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

(Mj-  blood  rose  to  fever  heat.  I  asked 
Charley  in  a  whisper  what  I  was  to  do. 
“  O,  bother !  ”  he  said,  “  let  them  talk ;  don’t 
j'ou  see  they  have  had  too  much  wine  ?  ”) 

Capt.  Tern.  She  is  playing  her  cards 
well  with  that  fellow  St.  Clare.  He  was 
sitting  with  her  all  last  night  in  the  “  spoony 
corner  ”  of  the  drawing-room. 

Maj.  Col.  O,  he  came  here  to  marry 
her,  of  course. 

('apt.  Tern.  Don’t  like  him.  A  very 
second-rate  sort  of  fellow  in  my  opinion. 

Maj.  Col.  He  ain’t  over  particular  with 
his  h’s. 

Capt.  Tern.  You  don’t  mean  that  ? 

Maj.  Col.  Fact.  Honor  bright, 

Capt.  Tern,  (tneditatively).  I ’d  give 
something  to  know  if  she  is  a  lady. 

My  blood  was  boiling.  “  Charley,”  I 
said,  “  if  they  say  one  word  more,  I  ’ll  give 
them  my  card  and  challenge  them.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  he  replied.  “  You 
know  you  don’t  sport  canls.” 

This  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  true,  but  his 
mentioning  it  only  irritated  me  more ;  and. 


with  a  face  pale  with  passion,  I  rose  and 
stood  before  the  astonished  captain  and 
s]>oke  winged  words,  — 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  dariny  to 
cast  imputations  on  a  lady  whose  name  jou 
are  not  worthy  to  mention  ?  How  dare  j’ou 
^ak  in  such  a  manner  of  my  friend  Mr.  St. 
Clare  Y  1  am  younger  than  j'ou  arc,  sir,  but 
do  not  imagine  that  you  will  on  that  account 
escape  punishment  for  insulting  iny  friends. 
My  name  is  Percy  Darrington  ;  and  unless 
you  apologize  for  what  j-ou  have  said  —  you 
know  the  consequences.  Mj’  friend  ”  (here 
I  pointed  to  Charley,  who  coughed  and 
looked  at  his  cigar  ash)  “  will  be  hapj)y  to 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  to  whom 
you  refer  him.” 

The  Captain  and  Major  Colville  stared  .at 
me  blankfj'  whilst  1  said  this,  and  when  I 
hiid  finished,  they  looked  .at  one  another, 
and  then  the  captain  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

“  For  goodness’  sake,  Colville,”  he  said, 
“  get  the  Tad  some  soda-water  and  pack  him 
off  to  bed  !  ” 

The  major  took  out  his  handken'hief  and 
was  .some  time  blowing  his  nose.  His  face 
after  the  operation  was  rather  red  —  no 
doubt  with  shame  at  his  friend’s  conduct. 
He  said  he  would  come  and  speak  to  me  in 
a  minute.  He  then  whispered  in  the  caji- 
tain’s  ear,  anil  during  the  conference  they 
both  blew  their  noses  several  times.  Major 
Colville,  who  seemed  by  far  the  more  gen¬ 
tlemanly  man  of  the  two,  kept  his  word  and 
now  came  up  to  where  Charley  and  I  were 
sitting,  and  said,  — 

“  He  must  apologize  for  his  friend  and 
himself;  they  had  not  noticed  us  in  the 
room  —  and  they  were  very  wrong  in  speak¬ 
ing  so  openly  in  a  public  place  without  be¬ 
ing  quite  sure  they  were  alone ;  they  were 
extremely  sorry  if  they  had  hurt  us  bj' 
speaking  in  a  disparaging  manner  of  our 
friends.” 

1  declared  mj'self  quite  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  and  apologized  in  turn  for  mj' 
warmth.  Chtirley  seemed  much  relieved 
that  the  affair  had  not  assumed  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  attitude,  and  at  his  request  we  left  the 
room.  But  what  1  had  overiieard  convinced 
me  of  one  thing  —  that  it  was  not  fkir  to 
Ada  to  hold  her  in  suspen.se  as  to  my  inten¬ 
tions  any  longer ;  I  must  put  a  stop  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  St.  Clare  spending  his  time  with 
her  in  the  spoony  corner  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  a  formal  dec¬ 
laration  of  my  love  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night,  but  not  to  sleep. 
For  the  first  few  hours  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  words  I  should  use  in  put¬ 
ting  the  momentous  question  to  Ada.  1  de¬ 
termined  to  buy  a  ring,  and  pictured  to  my¬ 
self  the  smile  she  would  give  me  as  I  placed 
it  on  her  finger. 

At  last  I  fbll  into  a  half-doze,  but  mj' 
brain  was  still  awake  and  I  had  a  series  of 
dreams.  Now  I  fancied  myself  Geraint  rid¬ 
ing  —  with  Ada  for  my  Enid  —  on  the 
sands,  where  I  encountered  and  vanquished 
two  knights,  who  turned  out  to  be  Captain 
Templeton  and  the  Major ;  now,  1  was  Cu¬ 
pid,  with  Ada  for  my  Psyche,  ascending  (in 
the  “  lift  ”  of  the  hotel)  to  live  with  the 
gods  forever,  whilst  the  lion.  Mr.  St.  Clare 
watched  us  from  below  with  jealousy  and 
chagrin  on  his  countenance.  We  reached 
Olympus  (which  I  recognized  as  the  Spa), 
and  found  Jupiter  and  Neptune  drinking 
nectar  together  in  the  “  bear-den,”  and  the 
rest  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  on  the  balco¬ 
nies,  who  welcomed  us  with  a  shout. 

The  latter  woke  me  to  the  reality  of  a 
fevcri.sh  headache  and  a  lai'k  of  appetite  for 
breakfast.  Neither  St.  Clare  nor  Ada  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  t.able,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 
Directly  Charley  had  finished,  we  went 
out  together  to  a  jeweller’s,  where  I  chose 
a  very  pretty  tunpioise  ring  (price  three 
pounds),  and  returned  with  my  heart  beat¬ 
ing  wildly.  It  was  soon  to  beat  more  wildly 
still. 

How  am  I  to  tell  of  the  shock  which 
awaited  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Y  At  one 
blow  all  my  hopes,  all  my  dnmms  were  shat¬ 
tered.  Little  groups  were  talking  together 
in  low  voices  in  the  hall,  some  with  surprise, 
most  with  amusement  on  their  faces.  ITie 
reader  shall  not  be  kept  in  suspense,  —  the 
Hon.  Adolphus  St.  Clare  and  Miss 
Hooker  had  eloped. 

Stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  news, 
I  would  not  at  first  believe  it,  —  not  until  1 
had  read  a  note  which  Ada  had  left  for  her 
mother  on  her  dressing-table,  and  until  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  had  asked  me  what 
he  was  to  do  about  the  Hon.  Adoljihus  St. 
Clare’s  bill,  which  it  seemed  he  had  omitted 
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to  pay.  Then,  sick  and  giddy,  I  only  wished 
to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  be  alone. 
Charley  followed  me,  and  sugjtested  we  had 
better  go  home  at  once.  “  Gro  home  ?  — 
yes!  What  pleasure  was  there  for  me  in 
Scarborough  any  longer  ?  ”  He  said  he  would 
get  our  bill,  and  asked  me  what  money  I  had. 

I  replied  I  had  only  half  a  crown  about 
me,  but  that  there  must  be  some  money  in 
one  or  other  of  my  waistcoat  pockets. 
Charley,  like  a  good  fellow  as  he  is,  seeing 
1  was  not  well,  promised  to  manage  every¬ 
thing,  and  advised  me  to  take  a  walk. 

I  went  to  a  ciuiet  part  of  the  shore,  and 
l)egan  to  brooa  over  my  disappointment. 
At  first  I  was  indignant,  and  flung  the  ring 
I  had  bought,  and  a  golden  heart  which  Ada 
had  given  me  from  the  bunch  of  “charms” 
on  her  watch-guard,  as  far  as  I  could  throw 
them  into  the  sea.  But  soon  I  grew  calmer 
and  forgiving,  and  as  I  lay  down  on  the 
l)each  and  thought  of  Ada’s  beautiful  hair 
and  her  bright  smiling  eyes,  —  must  I  con¬ 
fess  it?  —  little  drops  began  to  patter  on 
the  pebbles  beneath  my  head. 

After  I  had  lain  in  utter  misery  for  a 
time,  I  was  roused  by  Charley,  who  came 
to  me  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety,  and  said, 
“  Percy,  old  fellow,  what  on  earth  are  we 
to  do?  Look  at  thisl”  The  paper  he 
placed  in  my  hands  was  as  follows:  — 

Hotel  hill . (toUl)  £  12 

Hire  of  boraei,  kc .  4 

I  was  too  wretched  to  care  for  anything 
with  regard  to  money,  and  returned  the 
memorandum  in  silence.  But  Charley  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  entering  into  the  matter  with 
him,  and  proposed  we  should  each  put  down 
what  we  nad  spent  and  the  money  in  hand. 


Hr  Accocnt. 

£.».  d. 

Railway  ticket . 0  11  0 

Scarf . 036 

Olores . 036 

Flowers  at  diffrient  times  ...  0  4  0 

Killing-whip . 0  &  0 

llilliards  with  the  Hon.  St.  C.  .  .  3  12  0 

Sundries,  battuing,  &c . 1  10  0 

King  . . 300 

Total . £990 


This,  deducted  from  ten  pounds,  left  me 
with  eleven  shillings  in  hand. 

CuASLET's  Account. 


£. ».  d. 

Railway  ticket . 0 11  0 

Koufiuets . 0  12  0 

Tickets  at  theatre . 1  10  0 

Sundries,  &c . 1  15  0 

ToUl . £480 


leaving  him  with  £5  12.'<.  in  hand.  From 
this  it  apjieared  that  we  had  about  £6  to 
pay  a  bill  of  £16  and  get  home.  M'e  taxed 
tlic  hotel  bill,  but  could  find  nothing  exor¬ 
bitant.  We  had  asked  St.  Clare  to  luncheon 
once  or  twice,  and  we  discovered  other  ex¬ 
tras  which  had  slipped  our  memory.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We  neither  of  us  felt 
equal  to  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  our 
fathers,  and  we  finally  resolved  to  write,  I 
to  my  brother  at  Oxford,  and  Charley  to 
Mr.  Levick,  to  borrow  £6  each.  By  return 
of  post  we  each  received  the  money,  my 
brother  kindly  telling  me  I  need  n’t  liother 
about  paying  him  back  until  I  was  well  off, 
and  Mr.  Levick  enclosing  the  P.  O.  order 
with  a  facetious  note  in  which  he  hinted 
that  we  must  have  been  “  going  it  rather,” 
and  adding  that  the  worst  of  “  fun  ”  was,  it 
was  so  “  confoundedly  expensive.” 

We  each  of  us  paid  back  this  debt  at  the 
end  of  our  first  half-year’s  independence,  — 
I  in  H.  M.’s  Service,  and  Charley  at  Guy’s 
Hospital. 

An  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letters, 
we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Clodham, 
which  village  the  reader  will  by  this  time 
have  judged  to  be  the  best  place  for  us. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  our  trip  to 
Scarborough, — years  in  which  I  have  learned, 
first  of  all  by  the  ridicule  of  my  brother 
officers,  and  afterwards  by  mixing  with  the 
world,  that  those  who  give  themselves  the 
most  airs  are  ever  the  most  lightly  es¬ 
teemed  ;  that  to  be  “  fast  and  knowing  ”  is 
not  considered  a  desirable  attribute  in  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  but  that  honor, 
bravery,  gentleness,  and  good-nature,  are 
the  qualities  which  are  appreciated  in  our 
English  army. 

The  year  after  I  joined,  my  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India,  where,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  I  had  such  a  severe  bout  of  ague  and 
fever  that  I  was  sent  home  on  “  sick  leave.” 
English  air  soon  brought  me  round,  and  I 
went  to  regain  my  strength  at  the  quiet  sea¬ 
side  town  of  C - ,  on  the  South  Coast. 

As  1  did  not  bring  my  horse  over,  I  went 
a  day  or  two  after  I  arrived  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  hiring  one  at  some  livery 

stables  at  C - that  had  been  recommended 

to  me.  Fancy-  my  amazement  when,  on 
knocking  at  the  door,  my  old  flame.  Miss 
Hooker — Ada,  the  perfidious  I  —  appeared, 


and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  She  was  but 
little  altered,  and  seemed  in  health  and 
good  spirits.  I  knew  Aer  directly,  but  she 
did  not  recognize  me.  My  illness,  I  sup- 
i)Ose,  and  the  Indian  sun,  has  changed  my 
face.  I  am  taller,  too,  and  m^'  whiskers 
and  mustache  have  appeared  since  I  saw 
her  last,  —  but  there  are  surely  some  traces 
left  of  the  Percy  Darrington  she  pretended 
to  love.  1  did  not  take  her  shortness  of 
memory  to  heart,  for  another  (my  colonel’s 
daughter,  to  whom  I  am  engaged)  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  faithless  Ada  as  sovereign 
of  my  soul.  She  does  not  possess  the  lan¬ 
guishing  look  or  the  elaborately  braided 
hair  which  so  pleased  my  boyish  fancy,  but 
she  has  other  and  far  more  sterling  attrac¬ 
tions.  I  will  say  no  more  of  her  than  that 
she  is  an  English  lady. 

Ada  said  her  husband  would  be  in  di¬ 
rectly  ;  would  I  kindly  step  in  ?  I  did  so, 
and  was  shown  into  a  very  comfortable  and 
nicely  furnished  room,  but  hardly  suitable 
for  the  country-house  of  the  Hon.  A.  St. 
Clare  and  his  wife. 

The  Honorable  himself  shortly  made  his 
appearance,  and,  touching  his  hat,  request¬ 
ed,  to  know  if  I  had  come  about  a  horse. 
Concealing  my  smrprise  as  best  I  could,  1 
faltered  out  “  Yes  ” ;  upon  which,  with  all 
the  obsequiousness  of  a  proprietor,  or  a  pro¬ 
prietor’s  bead  man,  he  showed  me  over  the 
stables.  I  hurriedly  made  some  sort  of  bar¬ 
gain,  and  went  away  eager  to  unravel  the 
mystery.  I  could  not  mistake  the  man. 
It  was  the  Hon.  St.  C.  sure  enough.  The 
name  on  the  door  was  “  George  Corker,  li¬ 
censed,  &c.,”  —  had  the  Honorable  sunk  so 
low  in  the  world  as  to  become  Mr.  Corker’s 
head  groom?  I  hastened  to  the  inn  and 
catechized  the  landlord.  He  knew  nothing 
of  an  Hon.  A.  St.  Clare,  but  identified  the 
man  I  described  with  Mr.  George  Corker 
himself.  My  curiosity  was  now  more  than 
ever  aroused,  and  I  wrote  a  confidential 
note  to  Mr.  Corker,  telling  him  who  I  was, 
and  begging  him  to  dine  with  me.  He  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  after  dinner  made  the  following 
explanation. 

He  had  lieen  valet  to  a  young  nobleman, 
who,  the  year  Ijefbre  my  Scarborough  trip, 
had  married  an  heiress  at  Ryde.  lie  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  with  his  master,  and 
knew  the  usages  of  good  society.  On  leav¬ 
ing  his  situation,  he  bad  conceived  the  idea 
of  following  his  master’s  example  and  catch¬ 
ing  an  heiress  for  himself.  A  little  spare 
cash,  and  a  good  supply  of  his  master’s 
cast-ofl'  clothes,  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  doing  this.  He  changed  his  name 
of  George  Corker  for  the  more  pretentious 
one  of  Adolphus  St.  Clare,  adorning  it  with 
the  prefix  of  Hon.  He  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  Miss  Hooker  to  elope  with  him  on 
the  plea  that  he  wished  to  keep  his  marriage 
secret  for  the  present.  The  day  before  the 
wedding,  most  awkward  confessions  had  to 
be  made  on  Imth  sides.  The  Hon.  A.  St. 
Clare  had  to  confess  he  was  plain  Mr. 
Corker  with  no  money,  and  Miss  Hooker 
had  to  confess  she  was  no  heiress,  but  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  riding-master. 
(This  explained  her  excellent  riding.)  As 
matters  seemed  to  be  about  even  betwixt 
them,  they  cried  “  Quits,”  and  again  made 
the  mutual  confession  that  they  loved  each 
other  apart  from  every  other  consideration. 
Mr.  Hooker  had  died  and  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business,  —  a  very  thriving 
one.  In  a  word,  they  were  a  happy  couple, 
and  very  comfortably  settled. 

We  then  recalled  and  laughed  over  the 
incidents  of  our  first  acquaintance ;  and 
after  a  merry  evening,  I  parted  with  him 
with  congratulations  on  his  success,  and 
heartily  agreeing  with  his  farewell  remark, 
“  Tliat  matters  niad  turned  out  for  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  ‘  as  well  as  could  be  expect¬ 
ed,  —  Under  the  Circumstances.’  ” 


STORY  OF  A  BIG  DIAMOND. 

“  \ OU  tliink  there  are  no  exciting  adven- 

1  tures  to  be  gone  through  nowadays ; 
do  you  ?  ”  said  my  ftiend  Maxwell,  the  oth¬ 
er  night,  when  wound  up  into  a  story-tell¬ 
ing  humor,  and  the  hour  was  that  when 
wondrous  tales  are  more  congenial  to  the 
human  mind  than  they  are  by  daylight. 
“  Well,  you  ’re  wron".  There ’s  a  fellow  at 
this  moment  in  London  who  unearthed  one 
of  the  biggest  diamonds  in  the  world,  and 
that  after  a  series  of  risks  the  remembrance 
.  of  which  is  c|uite  enough  to  last  .a  lifetime.” 

“  You  ’re  joking,  Jim,”  I  said,  “  or  you  ’re 
furbishing  up  one  of  your  father’s  old  tales. 
I  remem&r  what  a  wonderful  talent  he  had 
in  that  way.” 

“  No,  YOU  ’re  wrong  again ;  what  I ’m 
talking  alx)ut  only  happened  last  year,  and 
is  a  positive  fact.” 


Without  waiting  for  my  assent,  he  at  once 
settled  down  into  his  regular  storj'-telling 
tone  of  voice,  and  after  drawing  a  good  light 
into  his  pipe,  said,  — 

“  You  know  young  Bogle  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  Bogle  of  Bogle  and  Swal¬ 
low’s,  the  jewellers  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  young  Bogle,  not  the  olil  man. 
Well,  he  knew  an  old  Jew  who  dealt  in  dia¬ 
monds,  and  who,  albeit  a  shabby-looking  old 
fellow,  had  correspondence  in  all  quarters 
where  precious  stones  were  to  be  had.  He 
lived  in  a  miserable  way  somewhere  in  one 
of  the  back  streets  in  Shoreditch ;  and  as 
far  as  the  neighbors  could  say,  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin,  —  his  only  attendant  being  a 
little  orphan  Jew  boy  called  Ejihraim.  One 
day  the  lad  came  into  Bogle  and  Swallow’s 
and  asked  for  young  Bogle. 

“  ‘  He ’s  wanted  very  bad  to  wo  and  see 
old  Jacob  Ezra,’  he  said  to  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  shop;  ‘please  to  tell  him  my 
message.’ 

“  In  a  minute  or  two  young  Bogle  came 
down  into  the  shop,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  old  Ezra. 

“  ‘  He  told  me  to  run  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  come  and  see  him,  as  he  has  something 
very  important  to  tell  you.  It ’s  diamonds, 
sir,’  he  whispered,  ‘  but  that ’s  all  I  know ; 
and  tbe  old  man ’s  very  bad,  and  says  he  ’ll 
die,  perhaps,  before  you  reach  him.’ 

“  Young  Bogle  was  a  fine,  dashing,  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  and  had  now  and  then  heard  of 
curious  adventures  connected  with  gems  of 
great  value ;  he  was  therefore  quite  ready 
to  anticipate  something  out  of  the  common 
way  in  this  message  from  old  Ezra,  and, 
jumping  into  a  cab  witli  voung  Ephraim, 
was  driven  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  city. 
Young  Ephraim  led  the  way  into  a  dirty 
old  street,  and  up  to  the  old  Jew’s  room. 
He  was  lying  on  an  oriental-looking  bed, 
such  as  is  used  in  India,  called  a  cbar(x)y, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  two  or  three  old  fur 
cloaks. 

“  ‘  Ha !  you ’ve  come  to  see  the  old  man  ; 
that ’s  good.  I  thought  you  were  amiable 
and  kind  ever  since  you  helped  me  to  keep 
that  poor  girl  Miriam  from  the  streets. 
She ’s  dead  now.  She  was  of  my  tribe,  and 
we  Jews  stick  to  one  another;  but  we  don’t 
trust  each  other  much  in  money-matters ; 
we  trust  no  one  ;  and  I  would  n’t  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  tell  you  what  I  am  going 
to,  if  the  job  could  be  done  an  v  other  way. 
Iphra,’  said  he  to  the  boy,  wbo  was  squatted 
on  an  old  Persian  rug,  —  ‘  Iphra,  my  son, 
hand  me  the  sherbet,  and  leave  the  room.’ 

“The  moment  the  boy  left,  Jacob  took 
young  Bogle’s  hand,  and  his  voice  changed 
from  the  usual  wheedling  tone  of  his  nation 
to  one  very  difiTerent ;  his  eyes  flashed,  his 
hand  trembled,  and  he  talked  quickly  and 
excitedly. 

“  ‘  I  may  not  live  through  this  illness.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Constantinople  from  one 
of  my  people,  who  says  that  there  is  a  dia¬ 
mond  to  be  had,  the  like  of  which  is  only  to 
be  seen  in  one  or  two  of  the  great  courts  of 
Europe.  Diamonds  are  subject  to  a  heavy 
tax  in  Turkey  ;  and  although  it  is  not  known 
to  you  unsuspecting  Franks,  there  is  a  se¬ 
cret  understanding  that  no  remarkable  gem 
leaves  the  country  without  having  been  sent 
to  the  Sultan  and  one  or  two  of  his  head 
courtiers  for  inspection.  The  owner  of  this 
stone  knows  that  if  it  were  seen  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  it  would  be  at  once  appropriated,  under 
the  pretence  of  purchase,  but  really  he 
would  never  be  fully  paid,  and  probably,  if 
he  importuned  for  his  money,  a  wink  to  one 
of  the  eunuchs  about  the  harem  would  get 
him  poisoned  or  put  out  of  the  way  secretly. 
He  is  a  Pacha  of  a  very  old  family,  but  he 
wants  money  badly,  and  will  take  £  5,000 
for  the  stone,  if  any  one,  a  perfect  stranger, 
will  come  and  take  it  away,  as  he  may  ap¬ 
point.  You  are  English,  and  brave,  and  a 
stranger ;  will  you  buy  this  stone  ?  I  swear 
by  Father  Ibraiheem  that  I  will  tell  no  other 
but  you ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
Bemamin  Bagdadee,  a  Jew  tobacco-dealer 
in  Constantinople,  who  will  tell  you  more 
when  you  meet.’ 

“  Bogle’s  heart  beat  faster  as  he  saw  his 
way  to  a  regular  out-and-out  adventure ; 
and,  thanking  the  old  man  warmly,  said  he 
would  be  off  next  day  if  he  liked. 

“  ‘  But  what  will  you  get  out  of  it,  Ezra  ?  ’ 
he  said. 

“  ‘  O,  my  friend  has  settled  all  that  with 
the  Pacha;  and  should  I  not  recover  from 
this  illness,  what  would  be  the  use  of  money 
to.  mej?.  __Il'  you  come  .bafik-9afe».y£).u  can  re¬ 
member  me.  No;  we  Jews  love  or  hate, 
quickly,  strongly.  I  like  you,  —  go ;  it  will 
make  your  fortune.  But  be  secret,  or  your, 
life  will  be  the  forfeit ;  there  are  men  in 
Constantinople  about  the  court  who  would 
poison  or  stab  you  as  soon  as  they  would  a 
cat.  Here  is  the  letter  to  Benjamin.  And 


I  one  thing  more :  beware  of  the  dn^omans, 

I  —  they  are  all  rascals  anfl  spies.’ 

“  Y'oung  Bogle  thanked  the  old  man ;  of- 
,  fered  to  send  in  a  diK-tor  of  his  own  persua- 
I  sion,  which  he  permitted :  and  then  has¬ 
tened  back  to  tell  his  seniors  something  of 
:  what  he  had  heard.  Determined  not  to  tell 
j  all,  tor  fear  they  might  think  the  risk  too 
I  great,  he  firaced  his  nerves  up  to  carry 
through  the  transaction. 

“  In  due  time  he  found  himself  in  Con-stan- 
]  tinople ;  went  to  the  best  hotel,  gave  hini- 
I  self  out  as  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
I  wheat  en  route  to  Odessa,  and  began  to 
make  inquiries  for  any  freight  that  might  be 
I  available  in  the  port.  After  a  day  or  two  he 
I  asked  liis  dragoman  if  he  knew’  the  Jews’ 
j  quarter. 

i  “  ‘  O  yes,’  the  man  r»‘plied,  ‘  but  there  is 
j  not  much  to  interest  you  there.’ 

I  “‘0.1  daresay  not ;  but  I ’m  English,  you 
!  know,  and  must  see  everything.  Take  me 
,  there  this  evening.’ 

!  “  ‘  Very  good,  j  our  excellency.  To-night, 

at  8  p.  M.,  we  can  go.’ 

“  Bogle  only  wished  to  gain,  on  his  first 
I  visit,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  place ;  and 
!  at  the  time  appointed  strolled  through  the 
quarter,  taking  mental  notes  as  he  went 
along,  and  then,  as  unconcernedly  as  he 
j  could,  asked  a  few  ciuestions  as  to  where  the 
i  Jew  tobacco-merchants  lived ;  was  shown 
I  the  pl^e,  and  so  back  to  his  hotel. 

“The  dragoman  was  that  incarnation  of 
I  everything  subtle,  a  Levantine  ;  but  whether 
I  Greek  or  Mahometan,  the  devil  himself 
'  could  not  have  told.  He  passed  as  a  Greek, 

'  with  a  Greek  name  a  foot  long,  and  hail 
I  recommendations  by  the  score  ;  still,  for  all 
that,  he  did  not  gain  Bogle’s  confidence ;  and 
so  far  he  had  fifhed  out  nothing  from  his 
i  master. 

!  “  Bogle,  of  course,  had  invested  in  a  Turk¬ 

ish  dress  the  first  time  he  went  to  the 
:  bazaar ;  but  he  had  also  brought  out  a  per- 
,  feclly  natural  red  beard  and  wig  from  Eng- 
;  land,  disguised  in  which  liis  own  mother 
'  would  not  have  known  him. 

I  “  Got  up  in  these,  ami  with  a  cloak  on,  he 
slipped  out  of  his  nxmi  next  evening,  and 
glided  quickly  away  to  the  Jews’  quarter. 

I  “  Seeing  a  respectable-looking  old  man  in 
{  his  shop,  he  saluted  him.  and  asked  if  he 
understoo<l  French  or  English. 

“  ‘  Not  very  much,’  he  answered,  — 
‘  enough  to  sell  you  some  very  good  tob-ac- 
co.’ 

!  “  ‘  Thank  you ;  I  ’ll  have  some.  Give  me 

I  a  skin  of  Latakia.  By  the  by,’  he  said, 
‘  this  is  all  a  Jews’  quarter ;  is  it  not  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“‘You  know  most  of  the  merchants,  I 
daresay  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  1  es,  most  of  them.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  Benjamin  Bagdadee  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Right  well ;  we  are  related  by  mar- 
'  riage.  That  is  his  house,  inside  that  court,’ 
,  pointing  across  the  street. 

!  “  Bogle  thanked  him.  and  walked  over  to 

I  the  place  indicated.  The  first  person  he 
I  saw  was  an  old  woman,  who  was  sweeping 
I  the  steps  and  doorway.  He  asked  in  French, 
‘  Is  Benjamin  Bagdadee  at  home  ?  ’ 

“  It  was  evident  she  only  understood  part 
of  what  he  said ;  but  she  replied  in  Hebrew, 
i  and  pointed  to  a  door  to  the  left,  just  inside 
the  main  entrance. 

“  Bogle  knocked.  A  voice  said  something 
which  he  interpreted  into  ‘  Come  in.’ 

“  He  entered ;  and  bowing  to  an  old  man 
!  seated  on  some  cushions,  said  in  English, 
j  ‘  Do  I  salute  Benjamin  Bagdadee  ?  ’ 

!  “  ‘  Yes,’  he  said  gravely  ;  ‘  but  why  ?  ’ 

I  “Bogle  quickly  took  his  letter  from  his 
]  breast-pocket,  and  showed  it. 

!  “  ‘  Ah,  you  are  from  Jacob  Ezra.  Sit 

1  down,  sit  down.  But  no,  not  bere.  Come,’ 
j  he  said,  ‘  come  with  me.’ 

I  “  He  left  the  room,  went  up  some  stairs, 
along  a  passage,  opened  a  heavy  narrow 
door,  up  some  more  steps,  and  then  entered 
a  small  room  in  a  turret  of  the  house.  He 
sat  down  with  Bogle  on  the  carpet,  and 
carefully  read  the  letter. 

■  “‘Has  Ezra  explained  the  risk  of  your 
mission  ?  ’  said  he,  after  a  while. 

‘‘  ‘  Yes,  some  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  You  English  an*  brave,  but  not  cunning.’ 

“  Here  Bogle  quietly  took  oflThis  fez,  wig, 
j  and  bt'ard. 

“‘Ha,  that  is  well!  Beelzebub  would 
'  not  know  you.  Good,’  he  said  again,  and 
j  laughed  gently  behind  his  bushy  beard  and 
I  mustache.  ‘  Who  is  your  dragoman  ?  ’  he 
I  asked. 

“  ‘  Nicholas  Palreologos.’ 

“  ‘  I  know  him :  he  is  a  spy.  Take  care 
i  of  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  thought  he  was  no  good,’  said  Bogle  ; 
j  ‘but  I  suppose  they  are  all  pretty  nearly 
birds  of  a  feather  ?  ’ 

1  “  ‘  Yes,  they  are ;  but  forewarned  is  fore- 
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armed.  Now  about  this  letter,’  holding;  up  I 
Ezra’s.  I 

“  ‘  My  friend  Ezra  says  you  can  afford  to  , 

ry  the  money  for  this  wonderful  stone ;  and  | 
daresay  vou  can  easily  pve  a  check  for  : 
the  sum.  but  the  tact  is,  the  amount  must  I 
be  paid  in  $!old,  and  in  no  other  way.’ 

“  ‘  I  can  arran<;:e  this  for  vou,  through  my 
people ;  and  as  I  have  Ezra’s  guaranty,  - 
will  take  your  check  on  Paris,  or  V'ienna,  or 
London,  as  it  may  suit  you  best.  The  Pacha 
has  agreed  to  pay  me  a  conunission  on  the 
sale ;  so  that  is  settled,  and  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  thank  me  for.  The  great  thing  is 
the  risk  in  your  getting  the  stone  out  of  the 
countT)’ ;  for  if  you  were  known  to  liave  it 
about  you,  vou  would  run  a  good  chance  of 
Iteing  murdered,  leaving  alone  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  government  either  confiscating 
it,  or  fining  you  to  some  outrageous  extent. 
However,  you  must  trust  to  your  good  for¬ 
tune;  and  now  1  will  tell  you  about  this 
gem.  The  Pacha  is  of  a  verj-  old  Turco¬ 
man  family,  who  have  intermarried  in  olden 
times  with  one  of  the  Mogul  princes  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  it  is  through  them  this  stone  came 
into  his  possession.  Tradition  says  that  it 
is  the  smaller  half  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  which 
was  broken  in  two  when  it  was  first  found 
at  Golconda.  There  is  a  short  inscription 
in  Persian  on  it ;  but  what  the  words  are  1  I 
know  not.  It  is  as  long  and  thick  as  the  | 
first  joint  of  your  thumb,  is  quite  uncut,  and 
is  jagged  at  one  end,  where  there  seems  to  j 
be  a  flaw.  This  you  must  look  to.  If  it  is  | 
only  a  refraction  of  light  from  a  rough  point,  j 
it  does  not  matter ;  but  you  are  doubtless  an 
expert,  and  must  judge  for  yourself.  If  you 
will  come  back  in  two  days,  I  will  arrange 
for  you  to  see  the  stone,  and  will  also  quietly 
see  how  much  gold  I  can  collect  among  my 
brethren.’ 

“  Bogle  thanked  the  old  man,  took  his 
leave,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  days  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment. 

“  Benjamin  received  him  kindlv,  and  said, 

‘  All  goes  well.  1  have  arranged  for  you  to 
see  the  stone  thus :  You  will  be  taken  by  a 
kuwass  of  the  Pacha’s,  whom  you  will  meet 
in  the  suburbs,  on  horseback  into  the  coun- 
trj-.  At  night,  you  will  return  to  the 
Pacha’s  palace  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ; 
and  if  you  approve  of  the  stone,  you  will 
have  to  remain  there  till  the  bariain  is  con¬ 
cluded,  as  the  Pacha  swe.irs  he  will  have  no 
going  backwards  or  forwards  to  your  hotel, 
for  fear  of  your  visits  being  fbund  out.  If 
you  Mprove,  I  will  bring  the  money  to  you.’ 

“This  was  settled,  and  on  the  eventful" 
evening  Bogle  met  the  Pacha’s  servant,  who 
had  a  led  horse  with  him,  rude  out  half  a 
dozen  mile.s,  and  then  back  again.  He  was 
then  ushered  into  a  court-yard,  thence  into 
a  long  stone  veranda,  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
through  a  doorway  closed  by  heavy  curtains, 
into  a  room  handsomely  carpeted  and  cush¬ 
ioned,  and  told  to  sit  down. 

“  In  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  the 
silence  and  mysteriousness  of  the  affali  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  on  Bogle’s  pulsation,  one  of  the 
eunuchs  —  a  negro  of  course  —  came  in  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow.  Another  curtmned 
room  or  two  brought  them  into  a  small  one 
meanly  furnished,  in  which  sat,  on  a  few 
cushions  in  one  comer,  an  old  woman.  The 
eunuch  salaamed  and  left. 

“  ‘  You  speak  French  ?  ’  the  woman  said. 

“  ‘  Y’^es,’  said  Bogle  ;  ‘  not  very  well.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  the  Pacha’s  wife’s  attendant,’  she 
said ;  ‘  and  as  I  speak  French  I  am  deputed 
to  show  you  something.’ 

“  Out  of  a  muslin  rag  she  took  out  the  dia¬ 
mond.  It  teas  a  monster !  There  were  two 
or  three  good  lamps  in  the  room,  and  Bogle, 
after  a  long  and  careful  examination,  and 
trial  in  his  scales,  found  it  was  ])erhaps  the 
fifth  largest  known  diamond  in  the  world, 
and  of  undoubted  good  water,  although  it 
was  in  quite  a  rough  state. 

“  There  were  some  chances,  of  course,  of  it 
not  proving  eventually  —  that  is,  after  being 
cut  —  of  the  first  water;  but  Bogle  knew, 
from  what  Benjamin  had  said,  that  he  would 
get  it  cheap,  and  that  the  great  risk  was 
not  so  muen  as  to  its  quality,  but  in  getting 
it  out  of  the  countrv-  without  its  being  con¬ 
fiscated. 

“  ‘  What  will  you  give  ?  ’  the  slave-girl 
asked. 

“  ‘  How  much  do  you  want  ?  ’  said  Bogle. 

“  ‘  This  stone  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,’  said  the  girl.  ‘  It  came  from  India, 
and  has  been  in  my  masUrr’s  family  for  a 
dozen  generations.  Although  of  fabulous 
worth,  we  will  take  £  20,000  for  it.’ 

“Bogle  had  been  prepared  for  haggling, 
but  this  was  a  staggerer,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  talk  he  offered  £  5,000,  which  the 
girl  said  she  would  report  in  the  proper 
quarter.  ‘  In  the  mean  time,’  she  said,  ‘  you 
will  sleep  here,  and  in  the  morning  matters 
can  be  concluded.’ 


“  Bogle  was  taken  by  the  eunuch  who  had 
shown  him  into  the  palace  to  a  room  fitted 
up  in  the  Frank  fashion,  and  there  he  passed 
a  troubled  night. 

“  In  the  morning  his  terms  were  accepted, 
and  a  message  being  sent  to  his  Jew  fnend, 
he  duly  came  with  the  money,  and  it  was 
counted  over.  Now  came  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  diamond.  It  was  not  sate 
to  carry  it  about  one’s  person,  nor  safe  in 
the  hotel ;  in  fact,  safe  nowhere.  At  last 
Benjamin  advised  Bogle  to  make  up  two 
packets  exactly  alike;  one  containing  the 
diamond,  another  contsiining  nothing;  the 
former  to  be  sent  by  jiost  to  Bogle’s  mends 
in  Paris,  the  latter  to  be  boldly  carried  by 
him  to  the  hotel,  and  deposited  there  for 
safetv  with  the  landlord. 

“  6ogle  accordingly  made  up  the  two  par¬ 
cels,  and  under  the  pretence  of  not  knowing 
the  way,  requested  that  one  of  the  Pacha’s 
armed  servants  might  show  him  to  the 
British  Consulate,  where  he  might  Intrust 
some  one  to  |)ost  the  precious  packet,  as  a 
coiumun  commerc-ial  letfrr.  This  he  man¬ 
aged  all  safely,  and  with  the  false  packet  in 
his  breast  walked  back  to  the  hotel.  His 
absence  for  the  whole  night  had  of  course 
been  duly  noted,  and  Ids  dragoman  made 
most  affectionate  inquiries  as  to  his  health, 
hoping  he  had  not  got  into  any  mischief. 

“  ‘  0  no,  Nicholas,’  said  Bogle ;  ‘  I  met  a 
friend  who  took  me  home  to  supjxT,  and 
would  not  let  me  go  through  the  streets  at 
night,  so  I  remained  with  him.  I  think  I 
shall  start  for  Odessa  by  the  first  steamer, 
and  shall  be  obliged  by  your  going  and  in- 
(juiring  when  she  starts.’ 

Of  course  Bogle  intended  to  forfeit  the 
passage-money  to  Odessa,  and  to  take  an¬ 
other  passage  by  the  first  steamer  to  Trieste, 
which  he  knew  left  in  a  day  or  so.  He  went 
that  morning  and  secured  his  berth,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  stay  in  his  hotel  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  ms  sojourn  in  Constantinople, 
and  not  expose  himself  in  any  way.  He 
never  could  make  out  how  his  purchase  had 
oozed  out,  but  that  night  he  heard  a  rust¬ 
ling  in  his  room,  and  had  just  time  to  fire 
one  barrel  of  his  revolver  at  some  one  who 
had  evidentlv  been  prowling  about  with  evil 
intent.  He  had  left  the  false  packet  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  it  was  gone.  It  was  evident 
that  his  secret  was  known,  and  he  trembled 
for  the  letter  which  bad  been  sent  by  post. 
He  had  just  taken  his  breakfast,  when  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  came  to  him  in  the 
most  excited  manner,  and  informed  him  that 
a  Turkish  official  was  wmting  at  the  door. 
Bogle  went  down  to  him,  and  was  at  once 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  dealing  in  gems 
without  paying  the  government  tax.  Of 
course  no  diamonds  were  found  on  him,  or 
in  his  boxes,  and  after  Bribing  every  one  all 
round,  so  that  no  farther  inquiries  might  be 
made,  he  was  allowed  to  depart. 

“  Well,”  said  Maxwell,  “  that  diamond 
reached  Paris  safely,  and  Bogle,  going  home 
through  that  city,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  it  with  liim  to  London,  and  placed  it 
one  fine  morning  before  his  astonished  part¬ 
ner’s  eyes.  It  is  now  for  sale  for  £  40,000, 
in  one  of  the  Presidency  towns  in  India,  and 
will  probably  be  bought  by  some  native  ra¬ 
jah,  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  secret  place, 
|)erhaps  to  see'  the  light  and  run  another 
course  of  adventure  a  century  hence.” 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

TAKING  A  HEADEll. 

BY  WALTER  THORSBIRT. 

Dowx  through  the  sapphire  pavement 
That  roofs  the  sea-god's  world 
I  shall  pass  with  the  speed  of  a  shooting  star 
From  heaven’s  turret  hurled. 

I  have  sworn,  as  I  stripped  for  battle. 

To  wrest  the  emerald  throne 
From  Neptune  and  Ampbitrite, 

They  have  reigned  too  long  alone. 

To  my  feet  the  servile  billows 
Creep  with  a  fawning  smile. 

But  1  know  too  well  such  creatures. 

Their  wrath  o'erlaid  with  guile; 

And  I  stand  like  a  naked  athlete 
Scorning  the  rabble’s  roar. 

Till  in  wilder  insurrection 
They  foam  on  the  gleaming  shore. 

I  will  tear  the  crown  of  coral 
And  the  chains  of  shipwrecked  gold 
From  the  brow  and  breast  of  Neptune, 

That  tyrant  my  and  old. 

Alone,  unarmed,  I  ’ll  venture, 

Without  talisman  or  spell: 

That  toll  from  the  church  tower  yonder, 
Diver,  may  be  your  knell ! 

0  no  I  that  sea  of  azure 
Bright  in  the  morning  sun. 

And  warm  as  an  Indian  ocean 
When  the  summer  has  begun. 

Will  open  to  the  diver 
As  the  air  does  to  the  bird, 

And  swift  as  an  arrow  shot  by  night 
1  shall  dart  unseen,  unheard. 


I  Now  I  stand  like  one  invoking 
Jove  in  his  realms  of  cloud, 

I  My  praying  hands  upraising 
I  Defiant  still  and  proud, 

I  As  the  shouldering  ranks  of  billows 
Beat  on  my  brawny  breast. 

And  lash  themselves  to  anger 
In  the  might  of  their  great  unrest. 

Look !  the  sea  gulls  skim  around  me 
With  wild  inquiring  eyes, 

Glancing  through  spray  and  rainbow 
Like  (preat  white  butterflies. 

And  like  birds  of  larger  pinion 
The  boats  with  the  brown  sails  dart, 

And  I  seem  to  see  with  a  keener  eye. 

And  to  feel  with  a  larger  heart. 

Flash !  as  the  .swallow  passes 
I  have  cleft  the  azure  dark ; 

A  guigle,  a  bubble,  that  rose  and  broke  — 

A  glimmer,  a  widening  spark, 

As  it  eyes  of  ocean  monsters 
Were  glaring  to  bar  our  reign ;  — 

A  flash,  greendight  expanding, 
j  And  1  spring  to  life  again. 

But  still  the  old  enchantment 
Has  hid  King  Neptune’s  door, 

I  And  I  seem  to  near  derision 
!  In  the  hoarse  sea’s  louder  roar; 
j  When  all  at  once  a  giant’s  voice' 

{  Sal'S  with  an  angry  shout, 

I  “  Bill,' set  to  forty-tecen. 

Ain't  he  ever  a-coming  out  f  ” 

A  “  Miracle  Plat  ’’  in  England  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  one  not  “  taken  from  a  French  or  German 
original.” 

No  Cookery  Book.  —  In  a  list  of  new  publica¬ 
tions  a  work  is  announced,  beari^  the  rather  start¬ 
ling  title  of  Bits  About  Btwiet.  'Tbe  bits,  however, 
to  which  this  book  relates  are  only  bits  of  anec¬ 
dote  and  information,  and  they  constitute  a  repast 
intended  for  Mothers,  and  not  for  Ogres. 

Commercial  Umeasiress.  —  “  The  panic  in 
cotton.”  Bather  astartling  heading  this  for  an  arti¬ 
cle.  Perhaps  the  first  of  a  series  to  comprise  “  The 
alarm  in  molasses,”  “  The  anxiety  in  jute,”  “  The 
apprehension  in  calico,”  “  The  nervous  trepidation 
in  cocoa,”  &c. 

Un  Mot  de  Madame  Ramshotham.  —  Mrs. 
Ramsbotbam  (Mrs.  Malapr^’s  friend)  was  much 
CTieved  about  the  fire  at  Pera.  Recounting  the 
details  to  a  friend,  she  said,  “  Yon  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  though  the  British  Consul  lost  almost 
everything,  he  managed  to  save  his  anchovies.” 
It  turned  out  that  she  meant  the  Archives. 


SAGE  ADVICE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Av,  years  do  bring  the  philosophic  mind; 

Wordsworth  is  nght.  As  men  in  life  advance, 
They  smile,  or  sigh,  to  think  that,  having  dined. 
Young  fellows  can  be  fools  enough  to  dance. 
Who  underneath  the  table  keeps  bis  feet. 

His  stomach’s  load  sits  lightly  on  its  throne; 
Eat  capers,  but  cut  none,  friend,  after  meat. 
Disturb  his  meals  who  will;  digest  your  own. 


ATTRACTIVE  THEATRICAL  ADVERTISE- 
I  MENT. 

j  During  the  present  Oppressive  Heat  the  The¬ 
atre  will  be  ICED. 

'  Some  Fresh  Air  by  the  Orchestra  every  half 
I  hour. 

The  Performances  will  commence  with  the  Farce 
of 

COOL  .\.S  A  CUCUMIIER. 

After  which  the  Romantic  Drama  entitled 

THE  SEA  OF  ICE. 

To  conclude  with  the  Laughable  Afterpiece 
called 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 


THE  ALPHABET  MADE  EASY. 

A  IS  an  Angel  of  blushing  eighteen : 

B  is  the  Ball  where  the  Angel  was  seen : 

C  is  the  Chaperone  who  cheated  at  cards : 

D  is  the  Deuxtemps,  with  Frank  of  the  Guards: 
E  is  the  Eye  wbicn  those  soft  lashes  cover: 

F  is  the  Fan  it  peeped  wickediv  over: 

G  is  the  Glove  of  superlative  kid:  * 

H  is  the  Hand  which  it  spitefully  bid: 

I  is  the  Ice  which  the  fair  one  demanded : 

J  is  the  Juvenile  who  hurried  to  hand  it: 

K  is  the  Kerchief,  a  rare  work  of  art : 

L  is  the  Lace  which  composed  the  chief  part: 

M  is  the  old  Maid  who  watched  the  girls  dance : 
N  is  tbe  Nose  she  turned  up  at  each  glance : 

U  is  the  Olga,  just  then  in  its  prime: 

P  is  tbe  Partner  who  would  n’t  keep  time : 

Q ’s  a  (juadrille  put  instead  of  the  Lancens: 

B  the  liemontlrances  made  by  the  dancers ; 

S  is  the  Supper,  where  all  went  in  pairs : 

T  is  the  Tioaddle  they  talked  on  the  stairs: 

U  is  the  Uncle  who  “  thought  we 'd  be  goinn  ”  ; 

\'  is  the  Voice  which  the  niece  replied  “  JVo  ”  in  : 
W  is  the  Waiter  who  sat  up  till  eight: 

X  is  his  exit  not  perfectly  straight ; 

Y  is  the  Yawning  fit  caused  by  the  ball: 

'L  stands  for  Zero,  or  nothing  at  all. 


Headache  Cured.  —  The  sick  and  nervous 
headaches,  from  which  many  sufiTer  so  terribly,  are 
not  merely  relieved,  but  permanently  banishra,  by 
a  resort  to  Stafford's  Iron  aad  Sulphur  Powders. 
The  proper  course  is  to  dissolve  a  powder  in  three 
table-spoonfuls  half-hourly  until  the  pain  ceases, 
which  will  always  be  before  the  whole  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Often  one  or  two  doses  will  be  sufficient. 
The  pain  may  possibly  recur,  but  after  this  course 
has  been  adopted  a  few  times  the  complaint  will 
be  entirely  cured. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  $  1 ; 
8  Packages,  $  2.60.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT 


OP 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Messrs.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO. 

FL'BUSU  A  LlTBOQRAPmC  PORTRAIT  OP 

MR.  DICKENS, 


drawn  oh  BTONI  BT  8.  BTTINOB,  JR., 

Whoae  iUaitrationi  of  Dickins’s  Novels  have  been  so 
uuiversatly  popular.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  with  a 
tinted  ground,  on  heavy  white  paper,  else  19x24  inches, 
suitable  for  framing.  Its  lifelike  character,  and  tbe  low 
price  at  which  it  if  eold,  combine  to  render  it 

The  most  desirable  Vortralt  of  Mr.  Dickens 
ever  offered  to  the  American  Public. 

It  has  been  approved  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  a 
likeness  and  as  an  artistic  drawing. 

PRICE,  60  CERTS. 


•**  For  salt  by  all  Beaters.  SeHl,pott-paul,  on  receipt 
'of  price,  by  the  Pabtishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  T18  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  Publications. 

NEW  BObki^ 


BOBEBTSON  —  Sermons.  Contain- 

ing  more  than  60  Discounes  not  included  in  any 
other  American  Edition.  2  toIs.  12mo.  With  Me- 
moir  and  Portrait.  Price  reduced.  S  2.00. 

*^The  freshneM,  tbe  vigor,  the  independent  utter* 
auce  honest  and  vivid  conviction,  on  the  high¬ 
est  themes  of  human  life  and  destiny,  which 
came  forth  from  the  Brighton  pulpit,  stirred  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  reading  world.  Robertson^s 
SennooB  have  been  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times.^’  —  The  Methodist, 

MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  Si.5o. 

“The  problem  which  supplies  the  motive  of  this 
novel  is  oue  of  the  most  serious  of  all  that  per¬ 
plex  the  reformer  and  philanthropist.  Can  a 

'  woman  who  has  fallen  from  virtue  be  restored 
not  only  to  the  favor  of  Ood,  but  to  the  smiles  of 
society  I  ...  .  Miss  Phelps  treats  the  subject 
with  true  religious  feeling,  but  she  has  carefully 
avoided  a  parade  of  pious  sentiment  and  ikrip- 
ture  commonplaces,  and  she  makes  a  plenty  of 
fun  of  wellHneaning  ladies  who  think  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  when  they  subscribe  to  a 
Magdalen  Asylum,  and  disgust  the  unfortuuato 
with  cant  phrases.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  say 
that  she  treats  it  with  equal  delicacy  and  bold¬ 
ness,  with  the  courage  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
most  perfect  womanly  refinement.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  book  deserve  still  warmer  praise 
than  its  purpose  and  spirit.”  —  hToa  York  'Tri¬ 
bune. 

BRYANT  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  2, 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Lohgfillow's 
Dantz.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 
S  6.00 .  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  8  W.OO. 

“  America  may  fairly  claim  to  hare  produced  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Homer.  William 
Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who.  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this 
translation  is  qualified  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not 
merely  as  a  story-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  tbe  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  greatest 
epic  poem  of  all  time.”  —  'The  Independent. 

LOWELL  —Among  my  Books.  $  2.00. 

CoHTXHTS,  —  Dryden,  Witchcraft,  Shakespeare,  Les¬ 
sing,  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Sentimentalists. 

“  The  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and 
good  learning  than  any  American,  or  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  could 
bring  to  the  illnetration  of  the  subjects  here 
trea^.  Still  more.  It  shows  on  almost  every 
page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  the  person  criticised  which  is  necessary 
to  give  a  high  value  to  any  oriticiam.”  —  Spring- 
fieU  Republican. 

“  A  permanent  addithm  to  the  literature  of  genial 

scholarship  and  large-minded  criticism . 

With  a  never-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  ripe  and  widely  gathered 
scholai^ip,  and  while  there  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  fall  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am- 
ple  stores.”  —  Buffalo  Courier. _ 

EMEBSON  — Society  and  Solitude. 

8  2.00.  C0HTIHT8 :  Society  and  Solitude,  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  Art,  Eloquence,  Domestic  Life,  Fhrming,  Works 
and  Days,  Books,  Clubs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

uThis  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  tbe 
most  indepeudent,  original,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  Just  those  topics  which  concern 
most  our  daily  life.  Its  beet  feature  is  tbe  broad 
and  kindly  tolerance  for  ait  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle.”  — 
Jfew  York  Evening  Mail. _ 

QEOBOE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Com¬ 
plete.  lUustraUd  Library  Edition.  Published 

with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Complete  in  8  vols. 
12mo.  Cloth,  8  3.50 ;  Half  Calf,  8  7  00. 

«  A  superb  edition  of  TTu  Movelo  of  Goorgt  Etiot, 
in  two  volumes.  The  illuetratione  are  numerous, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  text.  The  splendid 
power  of  these  novels  which  rank  with  tbe  first 
literary  productions  of  the  century,  entitle  them 
to  the  highest  typographical  honort  such  as  In 
this  Instance  they  have  received.”  —  Boston 
Traveller. 

•,*  For  oats  by  all  BookseUert.  Sent,  poet-peui,  en  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

*.  P.  Dbttoh  *  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  Tork,  Special 

Agents  tot  f.,  0.,  k  Go.’e  PubUoations. 
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PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  18. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood! 

8tli  Tart. 

By  ORPHBVM  C.  KKRK. 

Ask  any  Ncrsman  for  it,  ud  if  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUNCHINELLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  2783.  83  Nassau  8t.,  N.  V. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

If  uiiy  Pt^rsoii  Doubts  the  Superi¬ 
ority  of 

DR.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

OVER  ALL  OTHERS,  LET  HIM  TEST  IT  AT 

lOtl  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Our  refi  reiices  are  the  thousands  of  our  beat  citizens  who 
visit  us  daily. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL,  PENS. 


Bold  by  all  deialen  throughout  the  world. 
Irery  Packet  bean  the  f  ac-Slmlk  of  hli  Signature. 


M  unv Aonntia’B  Wabihoubi, 


91  JOHN  8TBBXT,  NEW  TOKK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Solo  Agent. 


Courtesy  to  Strangers  is  a  marked  feature  in  the 
management  of  the 

AIVIEKICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 


In  the  excellence  of  its  appointments  it  is  er(ualled  by  few 
hotels  in  the  country. 


WESTERN;.W0RLD 


w  Terk.  Strt  Story  k 
inilT  Pape*  i»  L'li  ed 
.trt.  Boltl  all 
aUMa  O&lj  d  CMta. 


Remedy  for  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (tree)  on 
receipt  of  d^ient  st,unp,  the  recipe  and  foil  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  Genuine  Vegetable  Balm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blacksvorms,  and  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  learing  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  proyiding  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mall  by  ad¬ 
dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Maplewood  institute  for  Young  La¬ 
dles,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  —  l/)ng  established  ami 
prosperous ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivallel  advantages 
and  moderate  charges.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAlt,  Principal. 


SEND  TO  L.  WHEELER  &  CO., 

No  S  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  if  you  cannot  get 
WHEELER’S  SHERRY  WINE  BITTERS  of  your  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Grocer.  These  Bitters  are  pure,  palatable,  and 
poteut  in  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia,  Cholera,  Dysentery,  &c. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS  is 
the  best  and  cheapest,  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT, 
and  is  second  to  none 
use  of  General  Job 
Incomparably 
present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Prlcea 
of  PreHHea,  $15,  $3U, 
$  il'J,  $  50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
Hanufactnrer,  351  PxDEaAi.  St.,  Bostom,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  18  College  Place,  New  York  ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  k  LUDWIG  917  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  HI.  “The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.’’  — 
J.  Jt.  IValker,  Pensacola,  Fla.  “  Ec|ual  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  good  work.”  —  Americaa  Union,  Macon, 
Ga.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 
strong,  well-flnishcd,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  John  Cus- 
sons,  Glen  Mien,  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do.”  —  Enterprise,  MeJHinnville,  Tcnn, 


Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  resolt  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SUMMONS,  Occ- 
LISTS’  OPTiciAg,  6NT  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  GET  PATENTS 

18  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
Just  issusd  by  HUNN  k  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  k  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  beat  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world  (*J5  Ysaas’  Expmasci), 
PATENTS.  —  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventtona,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

AEt 

cLosiisra  out 

THEIR  STOCK  OF 

French,  English,  &  Domestic 

CARPETS, 

OIL-CLOTHS,  BUGS,  NATS,  COCOA  AND  CAN¬ 
TON  MATTINGS,  &c.,  &c. 

AT  A  GllEAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Customers  and  strangers  are  respectfully  invited  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts,, 

NKW  YORK. 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OP  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES  — 505  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  sad  Great  Britain. 


ESTABLISHED  ITS  1823. 


L.ASELL.  FEMALE  SEMINAKV, 

AT  auburndale,  jiass. 

Ten  miles  irest  of  Boston.  Instruction  thoroufch,  careftil, 
complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Faiutiug,  French,  and 
German  unsurpassed.  Particular  attention  paid  to  com¬ 
mon  and  solid  branches .  Teachers  chosen  with  great  care. 
Combines  the  advintages  and  comforts  of  a  school  and 
home.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next  year  begins  Septem- 
ber  16ths  Address  CHA8.  W  CUSHING. 

RO«LR^ 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  luttable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  8 10  to  S  25. 

Send  for  lUuatrated  Cata> 
loKue  and  Price  List  to 


Takiou  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

'iVi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba* 


9  3U0,000  iu  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Day'S* 


Prises  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  fur  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  &c. 

TAYLOR  &  CO*,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  Institution  will  open  on  Tucas- 
DAY,  Sept.  8, 1870.  Fur  catalogue,  apply  to  H.  A.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  or  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Metcalf,  Prinuipul,  Norton,  Mass. 

RIFLKS,  shot-guns,  RK  VOUVRRS,  Stc. 

at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  express 
C.O.D.  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  SVrite  for  a  price  catalogue, 
address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  IVORKS, 
179  Smithfield  Street,  I’lTTSBUI.G,  PA. 

N.  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac  ,  Imught  or  traded  for. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 


Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stores,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAWTHORNE’S 

ENGLISH  NOTE-BOOKS. 

it  vols.  IGmo.  $  4.00. 


“  Mrs.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statement  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  pages  written  by  her  hus¬ 
band  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences,  both 
of  a  personal  and  literary  character,  which  some  over-fas¬ 
tidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  required.  If  the  illnstratiouB  of 
the  author's  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  composition  which 
these  private  journals  afford  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
objecting  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biog¬ 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  could  of  his  private  records.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
beautiful  diaries  we  have  a  better  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  and 
love  him  for  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  lifo,  —  never  gloomy  and  morbid, 
though  distinguished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  jxwsessed  ‘  the  awful  power  of  insight.’  *  His 
mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  his  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu- 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.’  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  difibrent  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say  ; 
but  few  who  read  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor's  characterization  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  near.” 
— JY.  T.  Tribune. 


“  This  is  in  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  be  made. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  introspection  and  selLcriticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  —  Boston  Advertieer. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  free  of  postage, 
on  receipt  of  pries  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Boston. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

DI-A-ISTO-FORTES I 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World  t 

HATS  RXCBITSD 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  STBBY  IN8TANCB 

THE  maHEST  AWARE, 

ABOTB  ALL  C0MPBTIT0B8, 
or 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paru. 

‘J4e  Waahlngton  St.,  Boaton. 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  Toik- 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AHD  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINBS. 

The  best  mtchine  in  the  world.  Stitek  alike  on  katk  aiSta. 
ONE  MACHINB  WITHOUT  HONBT. 

For  farther  particulars  address 
THE  WIESON  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

DELIGHTFUL  B^S  ” 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  BAD  BOY. 

By  Thomas  Bailit  Aldbicb.  Profiisely  Illnstrated. 

81.50. 

“  Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  ail  his  acqnaintances.  He 
must  be  added  hereafter  to  the  boys’  gallery  of  Ikvorite 
characters,  side  by  side  with  Robinson  Cmsoe,  and  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  while 
we  older  folks  can  laugh  as  heartily  as  anybody  over  his 
adventnres,  and  relish  bis  history  much  more  than  we  do 
the  real  narratives  of  grown-up  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Aldrich’s  style  has  a  fine  fiavorous  hqmor  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort  he  draws  continually  upon 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  fun.  There  is  a  delightful  air  of 
reality  about  the  places  aud  incidents  of  bis  story,”  — 
ATeio  York  7>i5Hiic. 


THE  FAIRY  EGG, 

And  What  It  Held.  By  Thbzi  Fkibbss.  Finely  H- 
lustrated  by  Leer  Gibbobs.  S  1  50. 

“  What  the  Egg  holds  is  a  nnmber  of  very  charming 
tales  about  Little  Bo  Peep  and  Little  Boy  Blue,  the  Three 
Spanish  Knights,  the  Old  Woman's  Journey,  the  Little 
Maid’s  Tales,  the  Musical  Pie,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  the 
Little  Husband,  the  Adventnres  of  Richard  and  Robin, 
Brindle's  Leap,  and  the  Little  Bachelor,  —  all  old  (Kends 
in  new  and  very  attractive  garments,  with  very  nice  pic¬ 
tures  by  Lucy  Gibbons  to  set  off  their  other  beauties.”  — 
Cleveland  Herald, 


THE  TROTTY  BOOK. 

By  Elizabbth  Stcabt  Pbblps,  Author  of  “The 
Gypsy  Series,”  “  The  Gates  Ajar,”  etc.  Proftisely 
Illustrated  by  S.  Ettixgb,  Jb.,  and  Lizzie  B.  Hcm- 
PHBEY.  9 1.50. 

The  Trotty  Book  ’  tells  the  adventures  of  a  little  boy 
who  said  and  did  a  great  many  funny  things,  ami  his  bi¬ 
ography  is  delightfully  told  by  Miss  E.  S.  Phel|«.  The 
honk  is  admirably  adapteii  to  entertain  children,  is  finely 
illustrated,  and  altogether  a  charming  gift  for  any  girl  or 
boy.” —  Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 

“  ‘  The  Trotty  Book  ’  is  a  thoroughly  juvenile  story,  the 
hero  of  which  is  a  little  hoy.  His  adventures  and  misad¬ 
ventures,  includiug  his  marriage,  are  charmingly  natural, 
and  his  exploits  as  artist  and  letter-writer  are  extraordi- 
naiy  —  at  the  least.  He  is  a  delightfully  spoiled  child.”  — 
Piiladelpkia  Press. 


•t*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  ou 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIEI.D8,  OSGOOD,  CO.,  Boston. 

B.  P.  Dottob  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  ^tecial 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’f  PabUcations. 


Murray’s  Books. 


ADIRONDACK  ADVENTURES. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 

Eight  Illustrations.  9 1.50.  Touriot's  EAitimn,  with 
Maps,  *2.80. 

“  In  the  little  book  before  ns.  Mr.  Hurray  describes  the 
incideoU  of  a  Summer’s  raBbles  i*  the  Adiroudacks, 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  ooe  immared  within 
brick  walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze 
btowing  from  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  bow 
to  ‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kilL  core,  and 
oook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  profosaionsl  s|^s- 
man,  bat  be  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and 
pictores  ber  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  he  most  have  written  in  the  presence  of  on- 

tare . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  nnless  it  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  Mr.  Murray's  tront  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
latter’s  fomous  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  it  the  same 
eotbusiasm,  the  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  interest  in  each.” — CUeago  Tribune. 

“  The  onmiatakable  passion  for  sylvan  life  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volume  gives  it  a  gennine 
freshness  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  oat  of  the  sphere 
of  eommonplaw  experience.  It  is  a  book  of  wooderfot 
vitality,  as  natural  an  expression  of  fieab  and  biood  as 
breathing  or  langhing,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape  which 
it  paints.”  — JYew  York  Tribune. 


MUSIC-HALL  SERMONSs 

Bt  rev.  W.  H.  H.  MI  KRAY. 

$  1..50. 

“Sermons  wonkl  recover  their  lost  repotation  were 
there  many  so  vigoroos  and  fresh  as  these.  Mr  Murrsy 
is  certainly  a  remarkably  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  ek>- 
quenoe  is  of  the  best  sort,  that  of  good  sense  sod  just  sen¬ 
timent  fitly  and  feelingly  express^.  He  is  master  of  a 
style  singularly  clear,  pure,  and  felicitous.  In  general, 
the  literary  quality  of  the  ditoourse  it  ancommonly  high, 
but  is  so  without  prejudice  to  the  directness  and  simple 
cogency  proper  to  the  orator.  There  are  panages  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Bosauet.  In  this  respect,  and  aa 
we  thick  in  most  respects,  he  is  decidedly  to  be  ranked 
above  Henry  Ward  Beecher.” —  Boston  Commenwtaltk, 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Seat  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIEEDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Boston. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

By  F.  BRET  HARTE. 

$1..50. 

“Again  Calilbmia  sends  ns  something  more  valuable 
than  1^  gold,  a  little  of  the  sterUng  ore  of  genius.  Mr. 

I  Uarte  takes  tto  commonest  incidents  of  wild  border-life, 
—  the  birth  of  a  child  in  a  camp  of  rough  miners,  the  ex- 
I  pulsion  of  gamblers  from  a  rude  settlement,  an  ioondn- 
I  tion,  a  solitary  stage-ride,  —  and  out  of  them  makes  a  tale 
I  that  touches  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart.”  —  Put- 
I  nam's  MontUy. 

I  “  It  is  matter  of  gratitude  that  this  volume  contains  at 
least  four  very  remarkable  ‘  sketches.’  Among  these  fonr, 
the  WouAB’s  JouBXAL  is  bound  to  prefer  ‘  Higgles,’  which 
was  chosen  out  of  all  fiction  to  appear  in  the  first  nomber 
!  of  this  paper.  If  modem  art  has  painted  a  Magdalen  with 
finer  touches,  where  is  it  ?  There  is  in  that  tale  a  single 
sentence  whose  imaginative  power  any  American  writer, 
living  or  dead,  might  be  prond  to  eqnal.  Between  the 
other  three  sketches,  the  ‘  Luck,’  the  ‘  Outcasts,’  and 
‘  Tennessee,’  it  is  hard  to  make  a  choice ;  select  which 
you  please,  and  your  memory  at  once  goes  back  to  some 
coDspicuoas  trait  in  the  other.  Fonr  good  tales  !  It  is  a 
great  many.  What  other  living  American  has  done  as 
much  ?  ” — T.  W.  HiGOiasox,  is  tke  fYoman's  Journal. 

“  Mr.  Bret  Harte  baa  already  won  a  reputation  aa  one 
of  the  most  original  of  American  writers.  The  charm 
of  his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his  style.  That  has  an 
nodeniable  grace  and  ease,  a  snb-fiavor  of  gentle  and 
spontaneous  humor,  hinting  at  possibilities  of  Am  rather 
than  bursting  into  uproar,  and  an  adaptabUity  to  true 
pathetic  feeling ;  but  there  are  many  other  writers  who 
display  the  same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a  degree.  His 
peculiar  merit  is  that  he  has  reproduce  familiar  forms 
of  life  in  phases  which  we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no 
one  has  ever  before  painted ;  that  he  has  caught  tbs 
gleam  of  poetic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common 
and  vulgar  scenes,  and  detected  elements  of  beauty  which 
lurk  beueath  the  coarser  features  of  American  life, — 
beauty  which  we  have  felt  a  hundred  times,  but  never 
lemmed  to  express  in  words.” — JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

*•*  For  nle  by  all  Booksellen.  Sent,  poat-paid,  os  rfe 
eei|^  of  prioe,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIBEDS,  OSGOOD,  *  GO.,  Boatoa. 

A  Dictionary 

OF  THE 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

By  ■VYIEEIAM  A.  YYHEEUiiR. 

1  TOl.  I2mo.  S  2.50. 

This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  eminent  critics 
as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  l>oth  to  scholars 
ami  general  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  in  modem  literature,  —  the  names  of 
the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies;  noted 
Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 
recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of 
most  general  interest  in  the  lileratare  of  other  mnlem  na¬ 
tions  ;  nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and 
literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties  and  sects. 

“It  is  a  work  n<  generie;  all  the  flosrers  from  the 
field  of  Romance  mingled  together.”  —  H.  W.  LoBO- 

FBLLOW. 


%*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellei*.  Bant,  post-paid,  ca  i*> 
aeipt  of  price,  by  the  Pnbliabers, 

FIEUM,  OSGOOD,  *  OO.,  Boatorn. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


pOOUEVS 


t)VERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


**  Family  Favorite**  Sewing  Haohine. 

Awirded  HiKheit  Prise  tA  Paris,  IMT  ;  OoM  Medals  at 
American  InsUtate,  New  York,  1848,  and  at  Haryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1888. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  EUbetireness  in  ezrcuting 
light  and  heary  work. 

It  la  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWINQ  MACHINE  CO.. 

349  WashInKton  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hisrtford,  Ct. 


UANUFACTUBBD  BY  THB 


Brown  &  Bog^ers, 


PROVIDENGE, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


IJATIONAL  WATCH  OOMPANY, 

1^9  &  161  l4tke  St.,  Chicago; 


No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York, 


Haring  acoeas  to  the 


^lO  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Tnble. 
■'.•rkcd  for  Transportatioa.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
9'J  WasliiiigtoD  St.,  Boaton. 


daily  and  caiefnl  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
usebil  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  losreet 


'I'lic  Oldest,  Laraesl,  and  Rlost 
Perfect  INaniifactory  in  the 
United  States. 

M  pg  dkdbdk  in  Uie  !  Geo.  A.  Prince  k  Co.’s 

49  DDD  Melodeons 

^  will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 

United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Utte  and  Circular!. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Bufiklo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


I  purehaaed  my  Wheeler  A  Wilson  Machine,  Jnly  10th, 
1867,  and  for  the  first  six  years  used  it  constantly  from 
morning  nntil  late  In  the  evening  on  heavy  cloth  ami 
Marseilles  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have 
used  it  for  family  tearing,  without  refMirs,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  it  in  10  good  condition  that  I  would  not  exchange  It 
for  your  latest  number.  It  will  wear  a  dosen  years  more 
without  repairing.  I  have  used  one  needle  nearly  three 
years,  and  hare  some  of  the  dosen  needles  that  I  received 
with  the  machine. 

MRS.  T.  EDMOtUMON. 

JiasiT  CiTT.  — ^ 


THE  DUG  DE  GBAMMONT, 


Horace  waters,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first  class 
makers,  iocluding  Chickering  A  Sons,  at  Kxirtmtlf  Lem 
Pricet.  fur  Cask,  during  this  mocth,  or  will  take  from  66 
to.62j  monthly  until  paid.  IseTacnaxTs  to  aiu. 


French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  (Sco  page  487.) 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  ChronuM  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 
PRANG’S  Latest  Publications  t  Furwaas  or  Hope,  Flowiss  or  Mbworv. 
PRANG’S  IllnatFtatod  Cbtalasaie  asat  ftet  enSECeipt  of  tgamp  by.L.  PRA>'G 


CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN, 

(“  Carleton.”) 

1  vd.  16ino.  With  Original  Ithistratiom.  8 1.60. 


TH«  iK.iJiBitjiTEn  coi.b  coNrormc  WATrinw-B«  isriuMon  of  gon  «,«r 
et  vor. »,  4— la  el.o-ot  Saattag  oa.e,  WBl  a^ver  akaoa,  oalor— Ac-'rato  timekoon  ■ 
fr»-rr»r»  •!.  S!>.VFR1t)K  Hl'NTIIW  CA.Sk  WATTIlljLverj 
liwk-ov.r.-Pri'e  W«a-a»«  Mlgwarraalee  ank  a-nt  C  o.l*.  wlia  prtrl. 

tigaar  aaaariaMioa  tiy  eetrarlas  Rsrrm  rliar;r.— a  drn-rlrMlre  <-atatoeaa  of  on 
WarcSoo  ooat  tkoo  to  aay  aeurow-Urcawoop,  Rnoaaa  *  re.,  iv?  Kroa,rwaT.  rr.  T 


CHARLES  READERS  NEW  NOVEL. 


Tbit  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  tcpographiesl 
featnrta,  the  resources  and  attraetlona,  of  the  vast  region 
lying  wed  and  northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  —  not  only  In 
our  osm  domain,  bat  In  British  imeriea  as  well. 

Thgte  is  a  fever  of  emigration  in  the  oommontty.  Thou- 
sands  arW  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  and  Uis  will 
he  a  kandhook  for  emigrants.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  is  thltaklDg  of  leaving  his  oM  home  for  a  new  one 
beytnd  the  Mississippi  will  obtain  in  this  voinme  fall  In¬ 
formation,  not  only  npon  the  geogra|>hy,  but  also  in  regard 
to  toil,  elimate,  ]>rodnetiont,  present  and  proapeettve  rail¬ 
road  faciUtiet,  and  the  advanoement  of  civIHsatiOD.  lie 
win  see  at  a  glanoe  when,  where,  and  how  to  go. 

The  voInnM  wiH  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mope  ever  ieened,  made  up  from  the  torveys  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Eogineera  and  the  Royal 
Engineera  of  Engiand,  showing  the  entire  railway  system 
of  the  country  north  of  Southern  Virginia,  and  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  California,  inclnding  the  Union  and  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Bailreada,  and  the  Norihem,  now  nnder  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  vohunc  is  rei>tete  with  information  in  regard  to 
Brittsh  America,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean. 
The  ket  that  the  people  of  Wianifieg  are  in  rebenion. 
that  a  Brttiah  and  Canadian  army  is  preparing  to  march 
through  the  wildemeee  to  sup|>rete  the  revolt,  that  the, 
Fenians  propose  to  Join  hands  srtth  tbs  rAels,  ariil  make 
this  altogettier  one  of  the  most  thady  voinmes  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 


The  standard  rnputation  fittalned  hy  fl  fanrrival- 
sdanci  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  iwelvc  years 
past,  is  dne  to  its  perfect  purity,  bcalthruincss  and 
economy.  Put  op  In  tine,  actual  weight,  as  re¬ 
presents.  and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-lbarlh 
to  one-naif  less  than  other  Daking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  thronghont  the  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  BROTHER. 

Manufacturers  and  Pronrlrtors. 

fo  x*».-  x"'-../.  a’.te  Vnrk 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 


1  Tol.  16mo.  Price,  91.66. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

Far  WOMEN  OF  NEW  VORKt 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITY.  A  book  for 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a  moral 
stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  society, 
—  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  had, —  and  agents 
can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  iiages.  Price, 
8  a.26;  60  to  AgenU.  Address  NEW  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  143  Nnsfutu  St.,  New  York^ _ 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  popntar  of  living^  Novelists  is  presented  to  the  public  in  uniform  style  with  the 
HnerkeU  Edition  of  Rssni's  Novils,  —  the  only  oompoet,  tasteful,  and  nniform  Library  edition  ever  Issued  In  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  now  publiibed  with  the  author’s  sanction. 


Ask  for  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  Household  Edition. 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minulet  from  the  gen¬ 
uine ‘Texan  Lleblig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  fioup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
oonoentrated  into  one  ponniL  Invalusbie  for  Invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persona  miniring  nouriahnient. 

For  sale  hy  dmg^ts  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  N.  Y 


The  popular  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Reade’s  Novels  is  comprised  in  Nine  Volumex, 

as  follow! :  — 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  - 
Foul  Play. 

‘ '  Hard  Cash.  ■  * 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  fiearth. 

Peg  Woffington^' .Christie  Johnstone,  and  • 
Other  Stoffies. 

(r^ Price  in  Clotk,  91.00  a'votaMf  Half  CaU;  $2.35. 


EDtVABD  SEARS' 

Engraving  Establishment, 

4N  BEBKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellerf .  Sent ; 
ceiri  of  price  by  the  Publisbera, 

TIELDB.  OHGOOD,  *  OO. 


r  PATEHT  OafiARIC  VIBRhTOB. 


Itfits^N^llI 

into  the 

is  not  peroaptibi]. 


removes  noisiw  in  ^  B 

head  and  enables  the  deaf  ■ 

to  Hear  distlnetly^at  church. 

Cure  iruaranteed.  Treatise  on  Catarrh 
and  DcafsiM  cent  rree.'Dr.  T.  U.  KUlwell, 

1  76t  Broadway,  New  Votk, 


Bt  C.  J.  MAYNARD. 
Illantrated . 9 


“  The  weri  ii  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  young  naiu- 
ralis^eipasiany  in  collecting  and  preserving  specimens. 
It  givaavery  minute  insttruotinoa,  aided  by  lilaatraiions, 
fnr  pswowing  and  moauting  bMa  and  maasmals,  prepar¬ 
ing  ineesta  for  oabinem,  prsserving  fishes  and  reptiles,  col- 
leetiBg  shelle  and  eggs,  and  mounting  skeletons.  Ding 
very  praetfcel  in  its  nature,  sad  frea  frnm  teehnicalitiet, 
the  srerit  nnmmeods  itaelf  to  etadenu  in  the  natnral 
scieaeee.”  —  CUeego  TViksas. 

*,*  Vor  tale  by  all  Bookadlers.  Seot,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Poblisbert, 

riELDN,  06G00D,  dt  OO.,  BoMon. 


ffrrtaltkttU  Boektellert.  Sent,  ps»t  paid,  tn  rtteipl  iffrite,  6y  tks  FakKsksrs. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Bend  10  cents  for  Ilinstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Pholo- 
gra|diic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  alter  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  607  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


Printed  >1  the  Univeisity  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Blgefow,  *  Co.,  for  ^lcldl^  Osgood,  a  Co. 


